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Om tae loaltl | scicone ro vougniias 
eo) O Today is Youth Day at Wicomico County Stadium. On behalf of Salisbury State College 
Wall (Y | 19 gY ORES as} 110} Bho and the football team, | would like to welcome all the potential SSC students. 


In additon to Youth Day, today is a special day for the Sea Gull Club, the Salisbury State 
9) sports booster club. Their first major fund raising effort takes place this afternoon from 
16 toe eis S Oe 4 - 7 pm in Tawes Gym on the College campus. Everyone is invited to attend the Bull 
Roast and help send the Salisbury State football team to San Juan, Puerto Rico for the 
Second Annual Coco Bowl November 26. 


O 
Sailin | would also like to remind everyone that Salisbury’s last home game of the season is 
fe) two weeks from today. The Sea Gulls host Madison College for the Homecoming game 
(November 6). 
Enjoy today’s game! 


Greg Islan 
Program Editor 


On Campus at SSC 


DISTINGUISHED MATHEMATICIAN TO SPEAK ON SIGNIFICANT BREAKTHROUGH 
IN 125-YEAR OLD PROBLEM 


A nationally publicized mathematician, who only several weeks ago caused his associates around the 
world to take notice of a discovery, will be coming to Salisbury State on Thursday, October 28, for a 
special lecture. 


Wolfgang Haken, who helped to solve a 125-year old problem which has baffled cartographers, will 
address an Eastern Shore audience in Devilbiss Science Hall at 3 pm. 


Haken, with Kenneth Appel, who is an associate at University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, have 
proven in our Bicentennial year that no more than four colors are needed to shade any map so that no 
two adjoining countries are the same color. 


Many efforts have been made over the past century, but no one has been able to accomplish it until the 
Haken-Appel breakthrough. 


Even more significant, the success may mean more in the future for other such problems, 


Theorists around the country have been wary of using computers rather than 


: simple blackboard equa- 
tions to seek mathematical truths. 


In saluting the accomplishment, 7/ME Magazine said in a special report that Haken and Appel “” 


may well 
have ushered in a new era of computer computation on the frontiers of higher mathematics.”’ 


Scientific American pointed out that Haken and Appel “involved a few Theorems and examined some 10 
billion individual cases. Without the computers, proof would have been impossible,’’ 
ed. 


the article conclua- 


ATTEND THE BULL ROAST TODAY 
AND HELP SEND THE FOOTBALL 
TEAM TO THE SECOND ANNUAL 
COCO BOWL IN PUERTO RIco! 


lf you haven't purchased your tickets for the Bull Roast today, October 
at $15.00 per couple or $7.50 apiece are available at a Sea Gull Club b 
dinner is from 4 to 7 pm. 


23, there is still time. Tickets 
ooth near the main gate. The 


The Club is holding the Bull Roast to support its sponsorship of the 


Sea Gull’s football team tri 
; > to 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, to play in the November 26th Coco Bowl. i 


Why not show your support of this prestigious event by puchasing a ticke 


t today. Also helping the 
Sea Gull Club are alumni, faculty and staff, football parents, and others in the a 


community. 
The Bull Roast is scheduled for the campus quadrangle area. In the 


: case of inclement weather, it will 
be held in Tawes gym, 


Laurie’s 
ohare 
BESS p BREE 


1008 South Salisbury Blvd. 
Clairmont Shopping Center 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


Marvin Phillips 

Becky McLaughlin 

Beverly Powell 

Barbara Laird 

Margaret King 

Rita Westcott 

Joan Calloway 

Vicky Riddick — Receptionist 
Owners: 

Betty Lou and Dennie Bloodsworth 
Estelle and Bill Phoebus 


Open 6 days a week — Mon. thru Sat. Wed., Thurs. 
and Fri. nights by appointment — Saturday 
appointments until 1:00 p.m. 


749-4929 


Ralph & Gaokill 


Downtown Plaza SALISBURY Salisbury Mall 


Visit our “Stag Shop” on the 
Plaza (secorid floor). You will 
be interested in browsing in Our 
Jean Shop serving both guys 
and gals. 

For convenient shopping open 
Monday and Friday nights on 
the Plaza until nine and every 
night in the Mall until nine 
thirty. 


CLIMB THE LET 


TO SUCCE 


An Air Force way to give more value to your 


college life and college diploma. 

@ Scholarships 

@ $100 a month tax-free allowance 

@ Flying instruction 

@ An Air Force commission 

@ Aresponsible job in achalleng- 
ing field,navigation... missiles 
... sciences... engineering 

© Graduate degree programs 

® Good pay... regular promotions 
... many tangible benefits 

@ Travel 


Put it all together in Air Force ROTC. 
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SALISBURY STATE FOOTBALL 
AND 
ARBY’S ROAST BEEF AND TURKEY 
SANDWICHES 
SHAKES e TURNOVERS 
POTATO CAKES ¢ DRINKS 


Across.-from the College on South Salisbury Boulevard 


FIRST SHORE FEDERAL 
Savings and olor Association 


SOUTH DIVISION AT CAMDEN 
SALISBURY, MD.. 21801 


BRANCH OFFICE 
CIVIC AVENUE AT MT. HERMON ROAD 301-546-1101 


YOUR DOLLARS WILL EARN A “HIGH SCORE” 
WITH A SAVINGS ACCOUNT AT FIRST SHORE! 


Good Luck Gulls! 


SEA GULL FOOTBALL COACHES 


HEAD COACH RICHARD YOBST 


Head Coach Richard (Dick) Yobst enters his fifth season as the Sea Gull’s mentor after 
starting Salisbury’s tirst team in 1972. A native of Oxon Hill, Md., Dick graduated from Western 
Maryland College where he earned a B.S. Degree in Physical Education in 1963. He has also earned 
his Master’s Degree from George Washington University. 

He was a four-year football letterman at Western Maryland and co-captain of the team his senior 
year. Dick was a three-year all-Mason-Dixon Conference end, an all-Middle Atlantic Conference 
player, all-Maryland Small College Team and a Methodist all-American in 1962. He also was a ad 
two-letter winner in football at Oxon Hill High where he co-captained the team his senior year. : 

Dick joined Salisbury State in 1969 when he was appointed Assistant Dean of Students. Prior to coming to SSC, he had 
coached various sports at Taney Junior High, Prince George’s County, Oxon Hill High and James M. Bennett Senior High 
in Salisbury. While at Bennett High, he organized the Bayside Conference, was chairman of the District V Football 
Committee and a member of the committee which wrote the curriculum guide of Family Life and Health Education. 

Before being named Head Coach in December, 1971, Dick coached the track team at SSC. He also served as Director of 
Placement for four years. He is a member of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes and is the adult sponsor of the SSC 
fellowship. Dick was honored by Western Maryland College as an outstanding graduate of the 60's. He recently author- 
ed an article, “Building a Football Team”’ for the magazine ‘‘Coaches Clinic.” 

Dick and his wife Susan have two children — Derek,age 5, and Dana, 2. 


ASSISTANT CHET HANULAK (OFFENSIVE BACKS) 


Chet Hanulak brings plenty of first-hand experience to the Sea Gulls’ offensive backs. An 
} all-American at the University of Maryland as a running back, Chet went on to become the 
National Football League ‘Rookie of the Year’’ with the Cleveland Browns. 

Chet made all-Amerian during his senior year at Maryland (1953-54). While with the Terrapins, 
he was a member of their victorious Sugar Bowl team as well as their 1953 squad that lost to 
Oklahoma, 7-0, in the Orange Bowl With the Browns the following year, 1954, Chet scored three 
touchdowns in one game against the Pittsburgh Steelers. He also scored one touchdown in the 
Browns victorious NFL Championship game over the Detroit Lions. 

Chet and his wife Betsy have four sons: Peter, 8; Kevin, 5; Michael, 13; and Patrick, 7. 


ASSISTANT MIKE McGLINCHEY (DEFENSIVE BACKS) 


Mike McGlinchey enters his fifth year of coaching at Salisbury State. A graduate of the 
University of Delaware where he also received his M.A. in Education-Administration, Mike was a 
six-letter winner while with the Blue Hens. He received three letters in wrestling and one each in 
football, soccer and baseball. In his senior year, he received the Outstanding Senior Athlete award 
and the W.S. Red Tawes award, presented to the most outstanding wrestler. 

Mike was a three-letterman at Newark (Del.) High in football, wrestling and baseball. He was the 
State 103-pound champion his junior year. His wrestling career continued in the Army where he 
won the Fifth Army and the U.S. Army European Command 191-pound championships. 

Wrestling is still a big part of Mike's life as he coaches the very successful Salisbury State team. Mike is also an instructor 
in the physical education department. 
He and his wife Marylane have a son Partrick age 3. 


ASSISTANT ED VICKERS (OFFENSIVE LINE) 

Ed Vickers begins his second year working with the Salisbury State offensive line. 

Ed is a 1971 graduate of Shepherd College where he played offensive guard. While at Shepherd, 
he was named the Outstanding Senior in the Health and Physical Education Department as well as 
being named in Who’s Who Among Students at American Colleges and Universities. Following 
graduation, he taught physical education and coached football and track at Hanley High School in 
Winchester, Va. 

Ed is a native of Laurel, Delaware. He played in the 1966 Delaware Blue-Gold Game. In addition 
to his coaching duties, Ed is the Assistant Director of Housing for Community Management at 
Salisbury State. He is married to the former Sandy Garmen. 


Athlete of the Year at Hobart. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT PAT DUNFEE 


other positions during his four-year career. 


SALISBURY STATE COLLEGE 


SEA GULL FOOTBALL COACHES cconrtinuep) 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT TOM KORN (LINEBACKERS) 

Tom Korn begins his second year working with the Sea Gull linebackers. A 1975 graduate of 
Hobart College in Geneva, N.Y., Tom was an all-ECAC and all-ICAC linebacker his senior year. 
He was also captain of the-1974 Hobart team which posted in 8 -1 record. 

In addition to his football career, the native of Rochester, N.Y. was a two-time all-American 
lacrosse defenseman on the Statesmen’s top ranked teams. His senior year he was honored as the 


Tom is working toward his master’s degree in education at Salisbury. He is also serving as an 
assistant coach with the lacrosse team. 


Pat Dunfee joins the Salisbury State football staff after three years of college and high school 
coaching. Pat is a 1973 graduate of Shepherd College where he played offensive guard, and many 


Following his graduation, Pat coached the defensive line and linebackers at Shepherd in 1973. 
He then taught at Broad Run High School, Leesburg, Va. the rest of that school year. Pat spent 
the next two years at Hanley High School, Hanley, Va. coaching football and wrestling. He replac- 
ed Salisbury assistant and Shepherd teammate Ed Vickers as the assistant football coach at Hanley. 
A native of Wyalusing, Pa., Pat is married to the former Pam Hammersla. 


Founded in 1925, Salisbury State College is a coeducational, fully 
accredited, four-year liberal arts college located in the heart of 
Maryland’s historic Eastern Shore. 


The College offers 20 undergraduate programs leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees, graduate pro- 
grams leading to the Master of Education degree and the Master 
of Arts degrees in History, English and Psychology, as well as 
many other programs. 


Salisbury State offers pre-professional courses such as pre-medi- 
cine and pre-law; a liberal studies major where students can de- 
termine their own programs; an advanced placement program 
where selected high school seniors are offered college credit 
toward graduation; early admission of certain qualified high 
school juniors; the College Level Examination Program (CLEP) 
making possible credit for learning acquired outside the class- 
room; three-week Minimesters in December and May for con- 
centrated study in specific fields; internships to enable students 
to gain valuable work experience as part of the academic pro- 
gram; and five-year Dual Degree Engineering Programs with 
Old Dominion University in Virginia and University of Maryland 
at College Park, enabling a student to earn a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree from Salisbury and an engineering degree from either 
university. 


Salisbury State also offers a wide variety of cultural and athletic 
activities. Concerts,lectures, plays, films and art shows are some of 
the cultural activites held on campus. The college also offers 11 
men’s and seven women’s varsity sports with the men compet- 


ing in the Mason-Dixon Conference. There is also a growing 
intramural progaram. 


Salisbury is the fastest growing State College in Maryland and, 
according to a national education association, the second fast- 
est growing State College in the Nation. It is governed by the 
Board of Trustees of the State Colleges and is supported by 
appropriations authorized by the State Legislature. Approximate- 
ly 4100 persons are enrolled this fall, including some 2800 
full-time undergraduates, 


934 S. SALISBURY BLVD. 
SALISBURY, MARYLAND 


Just North of Salisbury State on Rt. 13 


Good Luck 
Gulls ! 


LIFETIME HOMES, INC. 


Subsidiary of Community Building Suppliers, Inc 
S. SALISBURY BLVD., SALISBURY, MD. 21801 


PLANNING ¢ BUILDING @ FINANCING 


Custom Built Houses 
Choice Home Sites Available 


Call 742-8711 
Salisbury, Maryland 


Clip out this covered wagon 
and bring it in for a free 
coke and regular french 
fries with purchase of a 
sandwich or chicken platter 


POCAHONTAS, INC. 


Pocahontas is celebrating 50 Years 
of service on the Eastern Shore 


‘76 will be another successful year 
for the Gulls to celebrate! 


Visit our office and showroom 
for ready-mix construction 
and building materials for the 
complete home 


404 Mill St. 
Salisbury, Maryland 


LOYOLA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association 


Discover your Savings Power 
by planning ahead now with Loyola 


SALISBURY OFFICE 
306 Carroll Street 
Salisbury, Maryland 
749-8235 


OCEAN CITY OFFICE 
Coastal Highway 
Ocean City, Maryland 
289-3521 

MAIN OFFICE 

Charles and Preston, Baltimore 


Thrasher’s 


World Famous French Fries 


~ Submarines & 
cy Sandwiches 


Ne, 


Open 10:00 a.m. — 11 p.m. 


Rt. 50 & Civic Ave. 
749-0128 


College Ave. & South Division 
546-FOOD 


T official celebration was in 1969. 


It was designated as ‘The Centennial 
Year” of college football by the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Assn. The 
Post Office issued a commemorative 
stamp. Newspaper accounts said a 
“planned antiwar demonstration’’ was 
set ifRichard Nixon came toa Centen- 
nial Game” in New Brunswick, N.J. 
and 20,000 showed up for a parade. 

That was the historical tribute, a 
genuflection to the beginning of the 
game, yet there is very strong evi- 
dence to suggest that the game played 
between Princeton and Rutgers on an 
empty lot on Nov. 6, 1869 was not 
really football. Rather it was soccer 
and, in the sense of accuracy, wasn’t 
the first football game played five 
years later? In Cambridge, Mass. 

It was between Harvard and McGill 
University of Montreal. It was known 
as “Boston football” and it took its 
roots from the tradition established 
by the Oneida Football Club of Bos- 
ton, the first organized football club 
in the United States. The surviving 
members of the club erected a monu- 
ment to its brief history (1862-65) on 
the Boston Common in 1925. 

If the nation at large observed 
1869 as the starting date of college 
football, the people at Harvard had 
some fun two years ago, recreating 
the game it had played 100 years be- 
fore and referring to the 1974 season 
as “The Real Football Centennial.” 
Decals were put out, stories were 
written and it passed quietly into his- 
tory. 

Harold M. Kennard, a football his- 
torian, wrote a letter to Harvard pub- 
licist Dave Matthews in 1973. “I have 
been agitating, to little avail, for over 
35 years,” he said, “to get football 
sports writers to drop the myth of 
that Princeton-Rutgers soccer game in 
1869 as being the first game of Amer- 
ican football. More power to you.” 

At the time, there was no response 
from the good people at Rutgers and 
Princeton. They simply let Harvard 
have its say, refusing to change their 
records. What most recent histories 
say is that Princeton and Rutgers set 
the stage, but the origins of the game 
as we know it today began on that 
day in Cambridge, Mass. when Har- 
vard met McGill. 

continued on 3t 


OF COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


by Joe Concannon, Boston GLOBE 


continued from it 
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It takes a long time to make a good cable knit. We know 
because we make more cables, in more styles than anyone else. 
So, if you appreciate good craftsmanship, as well as a 


great fashion look for football weather, you'll love these 
cables from Jantzen. From $23 to $28. 


A source of pride 
JANTZEN INC., PORTLAND, OREGON 97208 


“The year 1874,’’ wrote Allison 
Danzig in his The History of Ameri- 
can Football in 1956, ‘‘was a momen- 
tous one in American football. McGill 
University, through its captain David 
Roger, challenged Harvard to a game. 
Lacking games with other colleges 
because of the difference in its rules, 


‘ be 
oe te Rahat Avante ng, Lena Been, Rae 
a 


The 1894 Yale team at leisure. 


Harvard welcomed the proposal and 
its captain, Henry Grant, accepted. 

“McGill played rugby and Harvard 
played a game in which a player was 
permitted to run with the ball if pur- 
sued, but which was largely soccer. 
It was agreed that the first of the two 
games at Cambridge should be under 
Harvard rules. Harvard won it, three 
goals to none. 

“The second game was played un- 
der McGill rules, in three half-hour 
sections, and resulted in a scoreless 
tie. This was the first intercollegiate 
Rugby game played in the United 
States and the first Rugby match of 
any kind in this country, unless it ac- 
tually was Rugby that Yale and Eton 
players played (1873), which was not 
likely.” 

Go back, first, to Nov. 6, 1868, the 
day when Princeton traveled to Rut- 
gers. Even an account in One Hun - 
dred Years of Princeton Football , 
published in 1969, admitted the game 
“bore no resemblance to the football 
of today. It was, essentially, soccer.’ 
Yet, the student newspaper at Rutgers, 
The Targum, carried an account of 
it. 


“On Saturday, November 6th, 
Princeton sent twenty-five picked men 
to play our twenty-five a match game 
of foot-ball,” it read. “The strangers 
came up in the 10 o’clock train, and 
brought a good number of backers 
with them. After dinner, and a stroll 
around the town, during which stroll 


billiards received a good deal of at- 
tention, the crowds began to assemble 
at the ball ground, which, for the 
benefit of the ignorant, we would say 
is a lot about a hundred yards wide, 
extending from College Avenue to 
Sicard Street. 

“Previous to calling the game, the 
ground presented an animated pic- 
ture. Grim-looking players were si- 
lently stripping, each one surrounded 
by sympathizing friends, while around 
each of the captains was a little crowd, 
intent upon giving advice, and saying 
as much as possible. 

“Very few were the preliminaries, 
and they were quickly agreed upon. 
The Princeton captain, for some rea- 
son or other, gave up every point to 
our men without contesting one. The 
only material points were that Prince- 
ton gave up ‘free kicks’ whereby a 
player, when he catches the ball in the 
air is allowed to kick it without hind- 
rance. On the other hand, our prac- 
tice of ‘babying’ ‘the ball on the start 
was discarded, and the ball was 
mounted, in every instance, by a vig- 
orous ‘long kick.’ ”” 

Whatever, Rutgers won that game, 


6-4. “To describe the varying fortunes 
of the match,” observed The Tar - 
gum, “game by game, would be a 
waste of labor, for every game was 
like the one before.”” In a 1971 book, 
Oh, How They Played the Game, 
Danzig noted, that game “was soccer, 
or association football, with twenty- 
five men to a side. Running with the 
ball and passing it by hand were 
strictly forbidden.” 

Here Danzig elaborated. ‘Soccer 
was the game played everywhere on 
the American campus in 1869, except 
at one college. It might have remained 
the only football, or at least THE 
game of football, played to this day 
had it not been for the fact that at 
Harvard they had come up with a 
variety of football that had elements 
of rugby.” 

After 1869, Columbia and Yale en- 
tered the sport and, on Oct. 19, 1873, 
the four schools met in New York to 
formulate the first set of intercollegi- 
ate rules. Harvard declined an invita- 
tion, preferring to stick with its own 
rules and, a year later, met McGill 
in the two games that ultimately 
would lead to a more universal adop- 
tion of these rules. 

“Football historians,” reads a sec- 
tion in the official book put out by the 
National Football Foundation in 1971, 
“believe that Harvard’s decision was 
the most important and far-reaching 
in the annals of American football. 
Had the Crimson accepted the invita- 
tion and gone along with Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia and Rutgers in the 
adoption of the code they eventually 
drafted in New York, the American 
game, as we know it today, never 
would have evolved and soccer would 
have been established as the No. 1 
college sport.” 

“Intercollegiate soccer,” wrote his- 
torian Tim Cohane in the Harvard 
Football News , ‘had been played by 
Princeton and Rutgers since 1869, and 
Columbia since 1870. Yale also took 
up soccer in 1873.” He talked about 
the meeting in New York. “The Can- 
tabrigians realized that any ‘compro- 
mise’ of games with four soccer-play- 
ing colleges probably would retain 
very little ‘Boston football.’ ” 

The following year, in 1875, Har- 
vard issued a challenge to Yale to 
play a game under a compromise set 
of rules. Adopting ‘‘concessionary 
rules,” the two met on Novy. 13, 1875. 
It was mostly a game of rugby. Har- 

continued on 7t 
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T.. a man who enjoys life in the 


pits. A player who appreciates the 
healthy sights and tender sounds of a 
solid bruise, someone who thinks 
heaven has to be hitting and being hit, 
knocked down, getting up and then 
slammed again. 

Feed him nails for breakfast, stand 
him 6/2” or more, with 220 plus 
pounds, pad him, swath him in rubber 
and let him believe there’s no finer 
thing in the world than being first off 
the ball into the teeth of an offensive 
line grossing upwards to half a ton. 

And if he’s half a step faster than 
anyone else, tougher and smarter than 
most, and durable as a tank—call him 
a noseguard. 

The noseguard is the newest posi- 
tion in the defensive line in college 
football. Still a rarity in the pro ranks, 
the noseguard occupies a place in 
90% of today’s college defenses. Born 
of a need to provide a better run de- 
fense in a run-orientated college 
game, his function is clear—strike the 
offensive center and break the run- 
ning play. His share of offensive abuse 
takes one very specialized type of 
player. 

The evolution of the noseguard can 


an 


we 


ioe 


be traced to one man: Bud Wilkinson, 
head coach of Oklahoma University 
from 1948 to 1964. One of the all-time 
great coaches of college ball, Wilkin- 
son conceived the need for a position 
that effectively cuts off the off-center 
run in a time when centers, once the 
team’s worst athletes, were becoming 
the team’s best. 

In the pre-Wilkinson years, college 
defensive and offensive lines were set 
in essentially man-to-man alignments. 
Little or no provisions were allowed 
for options, pulls, traps or misreads. If 
a block were missed, the play was 
stopped with little or no gain. These 


~ = : a 
Lining up directly across from the center, the noseguard’s first responsibility is to 


stop-up the middle. 


4A, 


fin 


plays concentrated on deep backfield 
reverses or broken field stars with a 
sharp eye to the opportune block on 
defenders downfield. The center in 
this relatively simplified mode did lit- 
tle more than start the play from 
scrimmage. Variations of this old 
theme are found today mostly in the 
pro ranks where tackles and guards 
line up on both sides, with the offen- 
sive center given a clear view directly 
in front and the freedom to pull to 
either side immediately on the snap. 

Thus it was in the 1920-30 days of 
Red Grange and Company. Then the 
center, usually picked only for his size, 
slowly became stronger and smarter. 
Soon he was doing more than snap- 
ping the ball. He could set counters 
with an off-stance, cross block, pull 
block, crab block or drive block. Be- 
cause he was becoming an increas- 
ingly better athlete, he was soon Ca- 
pable of driving a hole through the 
middle of a defensive line large 
enough for a pulling guard and the 
ball carrier. 

Obviously, a defense was needed to 
cope with this development. It came 
in the guise of the Wilkinson nose- 
guard. 

The Oklahoma mentor was faced 
with a two-fold problem: supply an 
answer to the better offensive centers 
that were coming along and utilize 
players who simply weren't able to fit 
into any existing position. 

The key to the answer lay in his 5-2 
“odd” defense—later to be known in 
his honor as the ‘Oklahoma’ or 
“Okie” defense that’s now been 
adopted by most colleges in the coun- 
try. 
In this formation the defensive 
tackles line up head to head (or 
slightly to the outside) of the offensive 
tackles, and the offensive center is no 
longer unbothered. Set “‘nose to nose” 

continued on 9t 


Introducin 
the dollar stretcners. 


Your SAFECO agent is a good person to know. 
Because he can show you more than 136 ways to stretch your insurance dollar. 
Here are some examples. 


1. Cut costs on disability insur- 
ance by increasing the elimi- 
nation period. The longer the elim- 
ination period (time lag between the 
beginning of a disability and the first 
income payment), the lower the pre- 
miums. 


2. Keep your valuables in a safe 

lace. You may be able to lower 
ine arts, stamp and coin collection 
insurance rates if you store the items 
in bank vaults, home vaults or fire- 
proof safes. 


3. Go for a bigger hunk of life. 
Many insurance companies offer dis- 
counts for larger policies. So avoid 
buying a bundle of small policies 
when one might do. 


4. Don’t make the wrong move 
with moving insurance. Before 
you buy a special, and often expen- 
sive, policy sold by moving compa- 
nies, check your homeowners. You 
may already be covered. 


5. Check your life policy be- 
fore you fly. If you have adequate 
life insurance coverage, you won't 
have to buy expensive airline trip 
transit policies. 


Nooo POLAR 
6. Unless you own an oil well, 
don’t invest in endowment pol- 
icies. For most people, endowment 
policy premiums are too high for the 


value received. Many would be bet- 
ter off with a straight life policy. 


7. Be a boating expert. Some 
companies will give you up to a 10% 
discount if you complete an approved 
power-boat handling course. 


8. Increase deductibles on 
your business insurance. You 
could save up to 18% on your build- 
ing insurance premium by carrying 
a $1,000 deductible. 


9. Keep an extra set of accounts 
receivable. If you keep a duplicate 
set at another location, you could 
save up to 50% on the accounts re- 
ceivable premium. 


10. Check into I.R.A. retirement 
lans. They provide a good way to 
uy your life insurance through tax- 

deductible dollars. 


11. Don’t get stranded by your 
auto insurance. Check to see if 
your comprehensive provides trans- 
portation expenses if your car is 
stolen. You may be able to save 
yourself some car fare. 


12. Gofor the big deductibles. 
You could save a lot on your premi- 
ums if you carry a $200 collision 
deductible rather than a $100 de- 
ductible—and take a $50 deductible 
on comprehensive. And any loss 
over $100 is deductible from your 
income tax. 


_ the book. SAFECO 


13. Lock the barn door before 
the horse gets away. Do every- 
thing you can to avoid losses to your 
home. Check for hazards. Install 
alarms. Buy good locks, and use 
them. Keep fire department, police 
and emergency medical aid num- 
bers handy. It’s the best way in the 
world to fight rising insurance costs. 


14. Don’t look for bargains in 
health insurance. A cheap policy 
just may not be adequate. And this 
is one place where it’s better to have 
too much than too little. 


15. Buy insurance from an agent 
who’s not just a company man. 
A local independent agent, who rep- 
resents many companies and sells 
many different insurance plans, may 
be able to get you a better deal. Be- 
cause independents are free to sell 
you what's best for you. And get you 
the best value to boot. 


If you think these tips make 
sense, see the people who wrote 


has put together a BRKaWes 
handy, 36-page con- PRG yay 
sumer guide thattells [tvs 
you how to get more dollar. 
for your insurance 
dollar. It contains the 
15 tips you've just 
read. Plus 121 more. 
For this pany gues 
write to SAFECO 
at SAFECO Plaza, 
Seattle 98185. 


SAFECO 


SAFECO Insurance Company of America 
Home Office—Seattle, Washington 
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“ALL MILEAGE FIGURES ARE EPA MILEAGE ESTIMATES. 
MANUAL TRANSMISSION. ACTUAL MILEAGE MAY VARY 
WITH THE CONDITION OF YOUR CAR AND HOW IT’S DRIVEN. 


Early Years 


vard agreed to some soccer rules, Yale 
conceded to play 15 men to a side. 
The next year, Yale switched to the 
Harvard rules. 

“There were many points of differ- 
ence,” wrote William R. Tyler in the 
Harvard Advocate, ‘in Harvard’s Bos- 
ton Game from the rugby game. It 
was eminently a kicking, as distin- 
guished from a running and tackling, 
game .. .| would question if there 
were three men in college who had 
ever seen the egg-shaped ball. A drop 
kick was unknown.” 

There were a couple of Princeton 
men in New Haven to see the first 
Harvard-Yale game in 1875 and, after 
returning to campus, argued for an 
adoption of the different rules. Senti- 
ment was strong to retain the rules 
drawn up in 1873, but eventually 
Princeton voted to change and invited 
representatives from Harvard, Yale 
and Columbia to a meeting in Spring- 
field, Mass. 

“ ... for the purpose of adopting 
a uniform system of rules and con- 
sidering the advisability of forming an 
Intercollegiate Football Association. It 
is generally understood that all the 
colleges have adopted the Rugby Un- 
ion rules, but that each is playing 
them in some slight variations.” Rugby 
rules, permitting running, were 
adopted and soccer rules, favoring 
kicking, were the result—America had 
a new game. 

Oddly, wrote Harold Kaese of the 
Globe ina recent history of football at 
Tufts, “The only football game Harvard 
ever lost was to Tufts.” That was on 
June 4, 1875, when Tufts, a small col- 
lege in nearby Medford, beat Harvard 
with one touchdown and one goal to 
none. “To purists,” wrote Kaese, “the 
first Tufts-Harvard game was the first 
real football played between Ameri- 
can colleges.’’ Oddly, as well, most 
histories of the game completely omit 
it. 

“We borrowed horses and a hay- 
wagon from the farmer who cared for 
the college cows,” said Eugene Bo- 
wen, the Tufts manager, ‘‘and trav- 
eled to Cambridge with urchins call- 
ing us farmers and hayseeds. There 
were approximately a hundred stu- 
dents at Tufts, and it was a job to 
persuade twenty-two to have prac- 
tice.” 

“They played briskly,” noted the 
reporter in the Globe the next day 
“and ere long five or six Tufts men 


found themselves laid on their backs 
so violently that they imagined it was 
evening by the stars they saw.”’ The 
Boston Transcript said, ‘‘The Harvards 
did not watch their movements as 
closely as they should have, conse- 
quently Tufts made the first and only 
goal.” 

Out of it, too, came the first excuse. 
The Harvard Advocate blamed it on 
an_ insufficient Spring practice and 
overemphasis on sports such as base- 
ball and rowing. Now, Harvard and 
the Ivy League, do not tolerate ANY 
spring practice. In the formative years, 
there were seven games in the Spring. 
In the Fall, Harvard traveled to Med- 
ford and, on a field where cows 
grazed, avenged its loss to Tufts. 


On Nov. 6, 1875, a “Second Eleven’’ 
at Tufts went to Lewiston, Maine for a 
game against Bates. ‘The game,” 
wrote Kaese, “had been arranged be- 
tween Charles Cushman, a veteran of 
the first encounter with Harvard, and 
his friend Frank Briggs, who had been 
convinced to form a team at Bates. 
It provided the state of Maine with 
its first taste of intercollegiate foot- 
ball.” 

“To Harvard,’ wrote Alonzo Stags 
in the 1944 Football Guide, “goes the 
credit for taking up Rugby and play- 
ing it consistently in 1874, 1875 and 
1876. To Princeton belongs the credit 
of initiating the calling of the con- 
vention. To Yale, belongs the credit 
of persistently contending that the 
number of players on a team be fixed 
at eleven instead of fifteen and finally 
winning her point in 1880.’ 

The man generally recognized as 
“The Father of American Football’ 
was a Yale freshman in 1876 named 
Walter Camp. Although he credited 
his 1876 captain at Yale, Eugene V. 
Baker, with sowing, ‘‘the first germs 
of real football at Yale . . . and taught 
me the best part of football as | know 
it,” it was Camp who left his imprint 
on the game. He changed a rugby 
scrum to a football scrimmage and 
adopted the system of downs and 
yards to gain. 

Among the other things he did was 
to back up the Yale plea for an 11 
man team. He originated signal call- 
ing and the quarterback position. He 
persuaded the rules committee, on 
which he served for 48 years, to per- 
mit tackling below the waist and, after 
serving as first head coach at Yale, 
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he moved West in 1892, to become 
the first head coach at Stanford. 

“If Walter Camp had contributed 
not a single thing else to football,” 
noted John D. McCallum and Charles 
Pearson in the National Football Foun- 
dation book, “his name would still 
rest secure on the scrimmage, perhaps 
the greatest single invention in any 
game.” And, for terminology, a Prince- 
ton man, Ned Peace, turned to Camp 
at an 1882 convention after Camp 
talked about lining the field, ‘That 
will look like a gridiron,” said Peace. 
“Precisely,” replied Camp. 

The changes made, the game in- 
creased in popularity, branching out- 
side the East to Minnesota, Purdue, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, Virginia, South- 
ern California, Washington. 

“From 1888 on,” wrote Danzig, 
“following the legalizing of the low 
tackle and the contracting of the line 
and backfield into a close formation, 
the style of football was to change 
radically.” 

Stagg, a Yale man who started 
coaching at Springfield, later wrote, 
“lam sure the push-and-pull period 
of offensive football started with my 
creation of the ends back offense in 
1890." He moved to the University of 
Chicago. “In 1890," wrote Stagg, 
“when, as a student, | was given per- 
mission to organize a team at Spring- 
field, | created a new system of play 
by playing both ends behind the line.” 

The flying wedge was introduced at 
Harvard, in 1892, and the revolving 
wedge the same year at Minnesota. 
Vanderbilt used the flying wedge 
against North Carolina and against 
Georgia Tech in 1892. “By 1893,’ 
wrote Stagg, ‘everyone was using his 
flying wedge and the mass principle, 
and the game so increased in rough- 
ness and injuries as a consequence 
that the season ended in an uproar, 
and the Army and Navy Departments 
abolished the service game (for 
1894,)” 

New York was the scene of an 1894 
meeting of representatives from Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton and Penn to save 
the sport. The rules changes included 
outlawing the wedge and flying 
wedge, cutting time from 90 to 70 
minutes, dividing the game into 
halves, prohibiting a player from 
touching an opponent until he had 
the ball and the ball had to travel 10 
yards before it could be touched on 
a kickoff. e& 
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IF Yeee CAN'T COME TO HOLLAND 
mew A HEINEKEN. 


The taste of Holland, pure and incomparable, 
comes through clearly in each and every glass 
of Heineken. Light or Dark—or on draft. 

Incidentally, this 300-year old windmill in 
Holland is dedicated toVan Munching of New 
York, exclusive importers of Heineken Beer in 
the U.S.A. 

Heineken tastes tremendous. No wonder it's 
America's #1 imported beer. 
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NOSE GUARD 


with the center, the noseguard covers 
both defensive guard positions as well 
as his own, letting players that once 
served as guards on the line drop back 
several yards into linebacker posi- 
tions. 

The advantages of this alignment 
showed quickly. First, the noseguard 
intimidated the man over the ball. Al- 
though the center, since he knew the 
call, was always the first man off the 
line, the noseguard was invariably the 
second. Apparently different things 
went through a center’s mind when 
he knew at the moment of the snap, 
he was going to be hit hard. Bad 
passes to the quarterback, once a rar- 
ity, became more commonplace until 
the center learned to adjust. Mean- 
while, offensive downs were lost. 

Secondly, and more importantly, a 
much better run defense was avail- 
able. If the noseguard played cor- 
rectly, he was always able to take out 
at least two men every play—the cen- 
ter, whom he struck regardless, and one 
guard who would come in to double 
team him. Usually a defensive man 
was left free and the run closed off. 
At the very least, the noseguard was 
drilled to be in on every tackle near 
the line. To do otherwise, so the 
coaches said and the player believed, 
was a shame not to be endured. 

The modern noseguard is consid- 
ered the nucleus and driving force of 
the entire defense. He’s the first one 
there, the first one off the ball, the 
first to shed a block, and the first to 
point in the direction of the ball car- 
rier. Still, with offenses becoming wise 
to his act, the noseguard has his own 
problems. If you consider his base 
alignment: 


the noseguard must overcome basi- 
cally five offensive maneuvers: 

1) The center can drive block on the 
noseguard: 


Here the noseguard must strike the 
center head on, take him out of the 
play, then locate the ball and fight to- 


wards the four gap on that side. Or 
2) The center can reach block on 
either side: 


In this situation the noseguard has to 
reach also, stepping up with the out- 
side foot to the side where the cen- 
ter’s helmet is going and, without 
over-extending, face ‘“‘nose up” to the 
center, take him out, then claw down 
the line of scrimmage following the 
ball. 

3) The center can scoop block the 
next man over, allowing the backside 
guard to scoop block on the nose- 
guard: 


Now the noseguard, in addition to 
needing strength and the ability to 
shed blocks, has to react quickly to 
the movement of the center and 
guard, never allowing an_ effective 
block on himself before locating the 
ball and pursuing down the line of 
scrimmage. 

4) The center and the guard com- 
bine to form a double-team: 


This is the toughest situation for the 
noseguard. What to do? If he’s driven 
back, he can block off his own line- 
backer. The answer is to shed first one, 
then the other, block from both cen- 
ter and guard, get off the ground and 
pursue down scrimmage to the ball. 

Along the same lines, but a varia- 
tion on the same theme, occurs when: 

5) The center goes to cut-off the 
linebacker, leaving the guard to angle 
block on the noseguard: 
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Now it’s a question of a right or 
wrong read for the noseguard. If it’s 
read as an angle block, he has to be- 
gin fighting back through the head of 
the guard with his outside arm with- 
out giving ground or allowing himself 
to be turned. If he misreads and thinks 
the center is trying to cut him off 
(rather than going for the LB), the 
noseguard has to change direction and 
follow down the line of scrimmage, 
stepping over odd bodies along the 
way in pursuit of the ball carrier. 

6) Finally, the center can pull yet 
another fast one by leaving the nose- 
guard untouched (if possible) and 
then pulling in either direction down 
the line of scrimmage: 


Again, the noseguard has to read 
and decide quickly. A screen could be 
forming, or it could be a fake read 
leaving the opposite side of the line 
open. Chances are that the center will 
take the noseguard to the ball—if the 
latter can follow and hasn’t been 
drawn too far off into the backfield. 

So it takes a special type of individ- 
ual indeed. Some of the great nose- 
guards in recent times are virtually 
household words among defensive 
coaches: Jim Stillwagon of Ohio State; 
Dewey Sellmon of Oklahoma; and a 
1975 All American, Granville Liggins 
also from Oklahoma; Curly Culp of 
Arizona State; and Cliff Frazier, 1975 
All American from UCLA. All of these 
men. share the same characteristics 
and the same desires. Each is capable 
of absorbing more punishment than 
was thought possible just a few years 
ago. They are lightning-quick over the 
first few yards, and able to take an 
initial, solid block, shed it, then fight 
across the madness of the interior 
line to tackle the ball carrier—or at 
least bring him within range of a line- 
backer. And each is smart enough— 
and durable enough after repeated 
blows—to guess in advance, shed 
fakes, and follow reads to the ball. 

Thus the noseguard is called the 
nucleus and driving force of the mod- 
ern college grid defense. Watch him 
closely during today’s game—he’'s the 
toughest guy out there. e 
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A cornerback has to be quick enough to 
cover the pass, and also tough enough 
to bring down the biggest backs. 


F.... coaches seldom agree on 


anything. Defensive alignment. Of- 
fensive formations. Each has his favo- 
rite and isn’t easily convinced to 
change or accept another philosophy 
as better. 

But ask them what player on their 
squad has to be the best athlete— 
pound for pound—and you get a 
unanimous answer: the cornerback. 

“The cornerback faces more crucial 
responsibility than anyone else on 
the field,” one top college coach 
claims. “He can certainly cost a team 
a touchdown quicker than anybody 
else. Surely faster than any offensive 
player can be expected to get one 
back.” 

What does a coach look for in a 
prospective cornerback? 

“Speed, agility, quickness, coordina- 
tion, judgment—and then something 
more which you can’t coach or 
teach,” another major college mentor 
answers. ‘That's a kind of sixth- 
sense, the uncanny ability some kids 
have of knowing or just feeling what 
is coming next.” 

Another answered, “A lot of fine 
athletes can’t master the art of play- 
ing cornerback. Particularly because 
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THE Litt OF A 
RBACH 


by Virgil Parker, Lincoln JOURNAL 


of the agility that is required. He 
must drill on his footwork hour after 
hour, until it becomes second na- 
ture.” 

A tall cornerback is a rarity. It’s be- 
cause he is smaller than most of his 
mates that the accolade which started 
this article carried the ‘‘pound for 
pound” qualification. 

“A tall person is obviously going 
to have longer legs,”’ a top defensive 
backfield coach points out. ‘That 
means more to get tangled up when 
he’s trying to stay with a split end 
who is faking and cutting four differ- 
ent directions at once while running 
his pattern.” 

The ideal college cornerback is from 
5-10 to 6-1, the coaches contacted 
agreed. He has more speed, quickness 
and agility than any other player on 
the defensive unit. 

“Wide receivers who are :09.5 
sprinters from the track team are a 
dime a dozen,”’ one coach observes. 
“That’s who our cornerback is ex- 
pected to cover. And remember, the 
receiver knows where he is going— 
cutting this way or that; pretending 
he’s headed for the sideline only to 
suddenly streak downfield; or ap- 
pearing to be in a ‘fly’ pattern straight 
down the field, only to put on the 
brakes and come back into the ‘hook’ 
zone. 

“No matter what the receiver does, 
we—and the fan in the stands—ex- 
pect the cornerback to stay with that 
receiver like they were glued to- 
gether,” the coach admits. 

Obviously, that’s an impossible as- 
signment. So, defensive coaches came 
up with help for the cornerback in 
the form of the zone defense. The 
biggest advantage of the zone is to 
give the cornerback some support 
underneath. 

As soon as the cornerback reads 
pass, he starts to drop with the split 
end. He knows that the linebacker 
will be falling back into the ‘hook’ 
zone. (See 41.) 


3 
The linebacker will be able to bat 
down a low-thrown ball. If it sails 


high, the cornerback will be in a po- 
sition for an interception. 

But the cornerback can’t come up 
too tight on the receiver. He must 
guard against a ‘stop and go’ pattern, 


where the receiver might fake a 
‘hook’, then suddenly turn again and 
streak on down field. (See +2.) 

2. 


In this case, the cornerback must 
be alert for such a ‘stop and go’ ac- 
tion and be ready to immediately 
react and prevent the receiver from 
getting behind him for the ‘long 
bomb.’ 

“By the same token,” one coach 
points out, “the cornerback can’t play 


so loose off his man (10-15 yards) , 


that the opposition can complete a 
series of hook or sideline passes all 
the way down the field and get into 
scoring position.” 

This is where the needed qualities 
of a good cornerback come into play 
—speed and quickness plus reaction 
time. 

Then comes the footwork and agil- 
ity. 

vWe have our cornerback running 
stride for stride with a speedy re- 
ceiver,” a defensive backfield coach 
hypothesizes. ‘‘Though we teach our 
other defensive backs to holler ‘ball’ 
when the pass is on its downward 
flight toward the receiver, a good 
cornerback will almost sense—from 
the action and movement of the re- 
ceiver — when the ball is coming. 
Then, in an instant, he must look up 
and locate the ball while maintaining 
good body control and balance. 

“He must get into the best possible 
position to bat down or intercept the 
ball—all the while running at top 
speed. And he must take care not to 
unfairly bump or interfere with the 
receiver—thus drawing a costly pen- 
alty.”” 

Pass interference is one penalty in 
which there is a great deal of judg- 
ment on the part of the official. 

“When the ball is in the air, it 
doesn't belong to anyone,” another 
defensive coach states strongly. “The 
defensive back needs to go up with 
the receiver with his hands and arms 
high in the air. If he has them up to 
catch or bat the ball away, he can’t 
be accused of using his hands to 
push the receiver.” 

When does a cornerback try for 
a pass interception? 

“Only when he is POSITIVE he will 
get his hands on the ball,”’ one coach 
emphasizes. ‘‘Losing dressing rooms 
usually have a player telling his coach 
or the press that ‘I thought | could 
cut in front of him and make the in- 
terception,’ while explaining how the 
opposition completed a short side- 
line pass that turned into a long 
gainer after the catch.” 

“The well-run pattern and_ per- 
fectly thrown ball is going to be a 
completion,” the coach continued. 

continued on 12t 


Mr and Mrs *T" 
Bloody Mary mix 


Vodka, gin, rum, tequila — even aquavit — never 
had it so good. Use 3 parts Mr and Mrs “T”’ 
Bloody Mary Mix to 1 part of any of them. Stir over 
ice for the perfect Bloody Mary. 


Mr and Mrs *T’ 
Margarita mix 


For that special ‘‘south of the border’ taste. 
Mix 3 parts Mr and Mrs “T”’ Margarita Mix to 

1 part Tequila. Mix in blender or shaker — strain 
into salt-rimmed glass. Float a lime slice. Ole. 


Mr and Mrs “‘T” Products, 1910 E. Imperial Highway, El 


Mr and Mrs ‘T° 
Mai Tai mix 


Just like you get them in The Islands. Mix 3 

parts Mr and Mrs “T”’ Mai Tai Mix with 1 part rum 
in double old fashioned glass of crushed ice. 
Stir and garnish with pineapple stick and 
maraschino cherry. 


Mr and Mrs °T° 
Whiskey Sour mix 


The versatile mix. Use whiskey, scotch, rum — 
whatver your choice. Mix 2 parts Mr and Mrs “‘T”’ 
Whiskey Sour Mix to 1 part of your favorite 
spirits. Shake well or stir over ice and garnish 
with mint, cherry or orange slice. 
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cornerback 


“You've got to accept that. 

“In that case, the cornerback’s job 
is to see that the receiver doesn’t get 
another inch of yardage after the 
catch. 

“For starters, his best chance to 
create an incompletion is to time his 
tackle to occur at the instant the ball 
touches the receiver's hands. There's 
a good chance that a solid hit will 
cause him to drop the ball. 

“If that doesn’t work, while mak- 
ing the tackle he should hang on 
with one arm and reach in with the 
free hand and try to ‘strip’ the ball 
loose. Or, at the time of the initial 
contact, slam one fist in there to try 
to punch the ball out. 

“But in any case, the first objective 
should be a sure and firm tackle—to 
make sure the yards gained on the 
completion are all the receiver's go- 
ing to get.” 

Some of the other major cover- 
age problems a cornerback regularly 
faces include: 

#3. 
A running sweep to your side. 
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Don’t be too quick to come up and 
lend support against the run—it may 
be a run-pass option. The corner- 
back’s first responsibility is to a deep 
out pattern by the split end. Only 
after he has committed himself to a 
block, should the cornerback try to 
elude the block and come up to help 
out. 
+4 
A running sweep to the opposite 
side. The defensive end has chased 
the play from the back side. Your 
main responsibility is to come up, 
protecting to the outside against a 
double reverse or end-around which 
would be coming back your way. 
5 


Quicker support against the run is 
called for here. Same running play 
your direction, but the split end has 
blocked against the outside line- 
backer. Now you come up immedi- 
ately to assume his duties in stopping 
the run. 

$6 

A crossing pattern between the 

tight end and the flanker on your 
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that’keep fast mév, 
action inifocusss a 


Using Ordinary binoculars to follow the Quarterback fading 
back for a pass and then switching to a wide receiver sprinting 


Into the end zone. Can't be done. Because no matter how 
good your binoculars are, you miss a lot of the action if you 


can't change focus fast enough. 


Bushnell’s unique Insta-Focus ends this problem forever. 
With Insta-Focus you can change focus as often as you want 


Patent Pending 


Bushnell binoculars with Insta-Focus are the only binoculars Division of Bausch & Lomb 
made specifically for the fan of fast moving sports action. 
Racing, hunting, bird watching, anything. See them for yourself eC 
in better camera and sporting goods stores everywhere. 


For a free catalog write. Bushnell Optical Company, Dept. TI 76. 


Pasadena, California 91107. 
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side. The cornerback takes the re- 
ceiver to the outside, with the safety 
picking up the player coming down 
the middle. 

7 

Almost the same play. But don’t 
commit yourself too soon. The re- 
ceivers may not actually crisscross. 
The cornerback still has the man to 
the outside. 

Playing cornerback is far from a 
science. 

“It's not a 1-2-3 thing,” one coach 
assures. “‘We give him the basic rules 
and he has to adjust to them accord- 
ing to the opponent, the skills of the 
particular player he’s covering, the 
position on the field, the velocity and 
direction of the wind, the score of 
the game, the down and yardage for 
that particular play, the time remain- 
ing—lots of factors. But don’t make 
an error in judgment. It'll be more 
noticeable to the fans in the stands 
than the mistake made by any other 
player on the field.” 

Such is the day in the life of a 
cornerback. 
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FINGERTIP INSTANT FOCUSING 


Bushnell 


Offices in Tokyo, Vancouver, B.C. and Dealers the world over. 


We cherokee Lanes 


Monday — Thursday 
9:30 a.m. - 11:30 p.m. 


Friday and Saturday 
9:30 a.m. - 2:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
1:00 p.m. - 11:30 p.m. 


OPEN BOWLING 


Monday — Thursday 
9:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 


Friday 
9:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m./11:30 p.m. 


Saturday 
9:30 a.m. - 2:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
1:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 


RESTAURANT — SNACK BAR 
AMUSEMENT MACHINES 
POOL TABLES 


S. Salisbury Blvd. Salisbury, Maryland 742-3030 


The Buffalo’s playing three nights a week 
in the Lounge 


Special ‘*‘ College Menu”’ 
Watch out for special parties, beer busts, 
and others 


1 Plaza East 
749-6856 


Cusibin ‘Fe. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Since 1936 


Current Annual Dividend 
on Regular Passbook Savings 


6% 


COMPOUNDED DAILY 
Effective Annual Yield 6.18% 


Savings Accounts Insured to $40,000.00 by 
Maryland Savings-Share Insurance Corp. 
created by the State of Maryland 


“OPEN AN ACCOUNT TODAY!” 


Monday through Friday — 9 to 3 
Friday Evening — 4:30 to 7:30 


100 Plaza West 
Salisbury, Maryland 
742-6876 


\\\liu 


COMPLETE 
SOCIAL GIFT DEPT. 
AND 
BUDGET FURN. STORE 


WHITE & LEONARD, INC. 
DIVISION OF LUCAS BROS., INC. 
MAIN & ST. PETER’S STREETS, BOX L 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 @ Tel. (301) 742-3191 


OFFICE SUPPLIES ® PRINTING ® BUSINESS FURNITURE 
BUSINESS MACHINES ® ADVERTISING SPECIALISTS 


5 a 


SSS ns See 


. Sc SS ee 


3 te a oe 2 see 


Instant Host 


Swimming Pool Reservation 
Service 


A 
, ty N 


HOWARD 


Jounsons 


motor lodge 


U.S. RT. 13 OCEAN HIWAY 


99 Miles North of Chesapeake Bay Bridge Tunnel 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND (301) 742-5195 


Mrs. Harry Korff, owner-operator 


Kuhn's 
Jewelers 


Since 1853 


NOW 
In Two Great Locations! 


Downtown Plaza, Salisbury 
1 N. Harrison St., Easton 


Dean's Cycles 


Bicycle Sales & Repairs 
Specializing in FUJI Cycles 


Court Plaza 
742-8298 


Salisbury 
Indoor @—— 
Racquet Club 


Special Walk-in Student Rates — $5 per hour 
Reserve Court Rates — $10 per hour 
Membership fee — $20 per year 


749 — MY-AD 
Court Plaza 


Dean Burroughs USPTA 
Tennis pro in residence 
Coach at Salisbury State College 


_ Football 
te Team 
1976 


LOUIE ARALLO 


BILL BEVEN LOWELL BRAWNER 


EVERETT BROWN KEVIN BURDEN JOHN CAPOBIANCO 


JOE CHESELDINE GEORGE CHESTER WAYNE CLEMONS 


CHARLES ELLIOTT JIM FRANK MIKE GARCIA DOUG GILLS DON GOLACINSKI 


11 


ERSKINE JOHNSON 


ALVIN MACKLIN 


‘ S 4 
» Bi} 


MIKE MAYVILLE 


GARY NOCK 


BOBBY RICHARDS CALVIN RILEY 


12 


BILL MAHONEY 


MARK SCHNACKENBERG 


LEVI SHADE 


CHUCK MARKIEWICZ 


MARK MORRIS 


FRANK SHUMAKER 


PETE SKROBOT BUDDY SMITH 


DAVID TEMPLE 


JIM WATSON JERRY WEST 


MANAGERS: (L to R) — Ralph Pratt, Head 
Manager Joe Walker, and Pat Hall. Missing — 
Wilbert Duckett. 


RUSS SNADER 


DAVE WHALEY 


Norman Monteau 
Cameraman 


“JEEP” ST, LEDGER TERRY SWANN 


MIKE WALTER 


JOE ZAVAGLIA 


EQUIPMENT MANAGERS: (L to R) — Jeff 
Noble, Head Equipment Manager Tom Stitcher, 
and Buddy Myers. Missing — Mike Smith and 
Johnny Dew. 


FRESHMEN ON OFFENSE 


Hot Mix Paving 


Highways Tennis Courts 
Parking Lots Developments 


Hot Mix Plant Location 


Delmar, Md. — 896-9033 
Ellwood, Md. — 943-4342 


Grading, Concrete Curbing & Sidewalks District Office - Delmar, Md. 742-6157 


Good luck Gulls! 


K&L MICROWAVE, inc. 


408 COLES CIRCLE 
SALISBURY, MARYLAND 21801 


Front: (L to R), Stephen Card, Terry Swann, Rob Kessler, David Kunde, Richard Lyles, David Knapp, Neil Travis: Middle: 
(L to R), Robert Trout, Don Edington, John Leatherbury, John Harmon, Eric Dorsey, Mike McKone, Bill Dubuois, Peter Han- 


ulak; Back: (L to R), Mike Mayville, Tracey Morris, Mark Schnackenberg, Peter Pratt, Stan Holmes, Jim Sweeney, Barry Conners, 
Rex Barbour, Dave Swartz. 


DELIVERY 
AVAILABLE 


Hours — 

Mon. — Thurs 10:30 - 8:30 
Fri 10:30 - 10:30 

Sat 10:30- 9:00 

Sun 5:00 - 9:00 


419 E. Main Street 
(next to Trailways) 


JEANS 
GAUZE SHIRTS 


DENIMN 
VESTS 


COLLAGE 
PRINT SWEATERS 


BASEBALL 
SHIRTS 


LACROSSE 
SHIRTS 


FRESHMEN ON DEFENSE D \ 7 > > Ge . Hl 
Front: (LtoR), Steve Holderness, Tony Brown, Joe Cheseldine, Mike Hauk, Joe Pino; Middle: (L to R), Lowell Brawner, Bill e age S gS t it a together... 
McDermott, Mike Palmer, Bruce Rodgers, Steve Norman; Back: (L to R), Dave Whaley, Dallas Phillips, James Burks, Van Vaughn, ) 
Scott Donnelly. v . 
: ; ae REAL ITALIAN 
iy ic. i : : ae : ' SANDWICHES £; 
“f y ‘ ge. 3 at) Ec A : LEVI JEANS Wv UNIVERSITY OF 
Ra : y? > Se , a . : *~ 4 aathe specializing in Italian coms ’ pene Rete 
: ; ; R hy = . ! : FLARES 4 WING COLLARS 
. | en Sandwiches & Pizza PRE:-WASHED f JEWEL NECKS 
: > i ; | AEE a } = “" PRIME CUT & A.) : 
—— ) Zi : ow: 


EUROPEAN 
SLACKS BY 
BROOKSTICKS 


PADRINO: 
WEDGES 


CORDUROY 

SUITS & SPORTCOATS 
BY PETERS 

LEATHER COATS 


“McCLOUD COATS” 


‘® FREE MIKE HALS T SHIRT WITH A 
TWENTY FIVE DOLLAR PURCHASE 


with Mike jon? 
campus clotheslines 


Complete hair 
care tor 


DOWNTOWN PLAZA 


a 


Carryout Beer 7 days a week 


Major credit cards 


742-HAIR 


ABOVE MIKE HALS 


CLOTHIERS, HAIRSTYUSTS 


See” 


ee 
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THERE'S MORE 

OF EVERYTHING 

IN DOWNTOWN 
SALISBURY 


Downtown Salisbury is the focal point of the Delmarva Peninsula’s largest and most 
Progressive city. If the quest is for the selection of finest quality for all members of the 
family — Downtown Salisbury is your target. This is true for fashions, accessories, and 
fine footwear for ladies, men, boys and girls. Furniture and furnishings for the home are in 
abundance. Every facet of Banking, Legal and Medical professions are at hand. Food... 
from a snack to a full course meal is conveniently available. Parking facilities are conveniently 
located for your shopping pleasure. We’re not modest — we’re proud to say .. . there’s 


more of everything in Downtown Salisbury. 


Rebs 


Follow the Flight of the 
Sea Gulls 


WJDY 


1470 on the AM dial 


Listen Every Saturday For 
Sea Gull Football 


Presented by — 


Colt 45, - Distributed by “Red” Wright, 

Champs Restaurant, CBS Lumber and 

Building Supplies, Delmarva Power, and 
Pepsi Cola 


Formal Wear 
Rentals 


2 LOCATIONS 
QUANTICO ROAD & RT. 50 
AND 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


OPEN FRIDAY ‘TIL 9 


KEAN COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Kean enters today’s game with a 5 - 1 record, including 
five straight victories. The Squires lost their opening 
contest to Montclair State, 26 - 10, but since then, 
they have not been defeated. 


Head Coach John Allen has a very strong defense and an 
offense that has improved with each contest. But Kean’s 
defense is its mainstay. When discussing last year’s 
3 - 7 record, he noted ‘‘! think we had the best de- 
fense in the conference (N.J. Small College Athletic 
Conference) it had to be, and most of it is back 
intact.” 


While the entire defense is strong, it is headed by three 
top notch linebackers. Junior middle guard Dave 
Abbruzzese (6'1”, 200), strong side linebacker Mike 
Smith (5'10”, 190) and weak side linebacker Jim Wilbur 
(5'11"", 200) have been keys to the Squires’ defense. 
The defense has given up an average of 158 net yards 
of offense in the first six games. 

“Last year inexperience held us back offensively,” 
noted Allen. ‘‘That shouldn’t be a problem this year.” 
All-NJSCAC running back Joe Troise needs just 146 
yards to become Kean’s all-time leading rusher. Full- 
back Tim Braue, a defensive standout last year, is aver- 
aging 4.5 yards per carry with quarterback Bobby 
Douglas running the offense from his quarterback pos- 
ition. 

The Squires also have a scoring threat inside the 50 yard 
line with kicker Tito Lajterman. Lajterman recently 
tied a NCAA Divison II & III record when he booted 
five field goals in one games. That was a 15 - 14 victory 
over Seton Hall. 


The Squires results: 


Montclair State 26, Kean 10 

Kean 7, New York Tech 6 

Kean 15, Seton Hall 14 

Kean 16, William Patterson 0 

Kean 26, Fairleigh Dickson-Madison 0 
Kean 41, Jersey City State 7 


THE COLLEGE 


Kean College of New Jersey is one of eight State colleges 
serving students from New Jersey and its neighboring 
communities. 


The history of the College exceeds one hundred and 
twenty years since its founding in 1855 as a normal 
school in the City of Newark, In 1958 the College 
moved to Union Township, grew in both size and scope 
and transformed its curriculum with degrees in the arts, 
sciences and technologies. 


Fifteen thousand men and women now attend Kean on 
a full-time, part-time and open university basis. They 
are instructed by distinguished teacher/scholars and 
select their programs from seventy academic options 
on the gradvate and undergraduate levels. 


The College occupies 128 acres of the landmark Kean 
Family estate and vital aspects of its past rural tranquil- 
ity are still preserved. The College buildings, placed 
somewhat informally throughout the campus, are 
separated by lawns and woodland, and connected by 
walkways and narrow roads. Divergent branches of 
the Elizabeth River cut through the campus in two 
irregular paths which may be crossed by foot bridges 
at various points. Vehicular traffic and parking are 
restricted to the exterior rim. 


There are places to stroll, to study, to meet or relax, 
There are theaters, studios, lecture halls and labora- 
tories — library, media center, galleries and sports com- 
plexes — game rooms, snack bars and residence halls. 


Within this informal setting of open spaces and contem- 
porary structures, one finds the essentials for living 
and learning. 


The SSC Marching Band 


Today, the 64-member Salisbury State College Marching Band presents 
more of an “open” format in marching drills compared to the close-order 
movement of the initial halftime shows. Using the yardlines as marching 
paths, the band enters the field while performing an excerpt from one of 
Richard Wagner's early operas, Rienzi. There is an immediate transition 
to another Wagner composition which emphasizes the musical side of the 
marching band, “Elsa’s Procession to the Cathedral,’’ from the opera, Lo- 
bengrin. 


The trumpet section is featured next in a ‘‘duel’’ type of arrangement, 
an old tune originally recorded by Tommy Dorsey and his orchestra, but 
played today in a swinging marching band style. 


To conclude, the band plays one of the happiest of all tunes ever written 
for Walt Disney movie series, ‘“Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah.”’ Played in the tradition- 
al style for awhile, it soon shifts to a beat more indicative of today’s musical 
styles. 


You are encouraged to attend the final home game on November 6, 1976, 
Homecoming. The Madison Marching Band, probably the best one in the 
State of Virginia, will open the halftime ceremony followed by the Sea Gull 
Marching Band. To conclude the halftime, the 1976 Salisbury State College 
Homecoming Court will be presented, climaxed by the crowning of the 
Homecoming Queen. 


Chevrolet 


Awhole new car. Awhole new ball game. 


The 1977 Caprice Classic Sedan 


Now that’s more like it. 


or 


When Salisbury yoke When Kean 
has the ball has the ball 


SSC ON OFFENSE KEAN ON OFFENSE 


RG = Terry McGuirk 82 
TE Tom Monthley 84 bb Gene Nann 77 
LT Rich Mandley 64 LG Jim Pinto 65 
sg dpa “= Cc Steve Daubert 50 
Mey MONEE RG Tyrone Aikins 66 
RG Bart Boucher 74 RT Larry Dubiel 71 
RT Keith O'Neal 70 SE Steve Vanicek 20 
SE Jerry West 40 QB Robert Douglas 10 
QB Bob Moyle 7 FB Tim Braue 22 
HB Levi Shade 30 TB Joe Troise 21 
HB Jim Watson 26 WR Donnell Linton 37 
FB Dave Kirchoff 16 
SSC ON DEFENSE 
KEAN ON DEFENSE LE Tim Trott 61 
RE Lester Smith 76 iT George Chester FY 
RT Lenny Cuppari 70 T Bob Richards 88 
MG David Abbruzzese 55 RE Chuck Markiewicz 20 
LT James Ragucci 75 LB Pete Skrobot 33 
LE Bill Richter 85 MLB Frank Shumaker 66 
SLB Mike Smith 34 LB Doug Gills 42 
WLB Jim Wilbur 45 CB Greg McLaurin 44 
CB Joe Knoth 41 John Capabianco 21 
CB Al Smith 26 CB Wallace Cook 19 
Ss Pete Kowalsky 40 S David Temple 43 
FS Robert Peterson 13 S Wayne Clemons 13 
THE SEA GULLS 
1 R. Lyles, RB 49 B. Winstead, LB 
2 M. Jabalee, OB 50 R. Snader, C 
3 R. Holmes, RB 51 G. St. Ledger, OG 
4 RR. Henry, RB 52 8B. Jones, C 
5 M. Evans, PK 53 M. McKone, OG 
6D. Edqinton, SE 54 C. Barr, PK THE SQUIRES 52 P. Zambito, OT 
z q bi Me bi Sane OG 53 D. Miller, LB 
ubuois, . Burks, LB 10 R. Douglas, OB 2 
9 €. Dorsey, RB 57 J. Pino, DOT 11. W.Wadams, S a Na ike aa Mt 
10 +B. Connors, QB 58 M. Morris, OG 12 ™. Giorgio, S Re 
11 +E. Brown, DB 59 J. Harmon, OG 13 R Peters is 3 67.” OuPeakyng: LS 
12 R. Barbour, QB 60 M. Mayville, OG te 62 J. Fekete, DG 
13° W. Clemons, DB 61 *T. Trott, DE 15 V. Richardson, RB 63 R, Panucci 
14 R. Kessler, QB 62 G. Doss, OG 20 S. Vanicek 64 F. Villone 
15 J. Cheseldine, OB 63 L. Arallo, OT 21 J. Troise, RB 65 J. Pinto, OG 
16 D. Kircholf, FB 64 R. Mandley, OG 22 T. Braue, CB 66 T. Aikins, DE 
17. T. Brown, 0B 65D. Swartz, OT 23 N. Lajterman, DB ri DG 
18 B. Smith, 0B 66 F. Shumaker, LB 24 A. Regitz Lek uy deny 
Lj » Meg! 71. ~L, Dubiel, OT 
19° W, Cook, DB 67 A. Macklin, LB 26 A. Smiths ery 
20. C. Markeiwic?, DE 68 S. Norman, DT 30 R. S “WR 72 J. Barksdale 
21 J. Capobianco, OB 69 A. Smith, OT iit sha 74M. DeNardo, DE 
22 R. Castillo, DB 70 K. O'Neal, OT 31 L. Speight, S 75 J, Ragucci, OT 
23 P. Hanulak, SE 71. M. Garcia, OT 32D. Pearson, RB 76 L. Smith 
24 €. Walker, SE 72. R. Trout, DT 33 G. Semler, LB 77. G.Nann, OT 
25 =L. Brawner, OB 73. M. Bueneman, OT 34 M. Smith, LB 78 P. Thomas, TE 
26 «J. Watson, RB 74 +B. Boucher, OG 37. =~OD.z. Linton 80 J. Torres 
27 M. Schnackenberg, SE 75 C. Riley, OT } : ? 
28 M. Palmer, OB 76 P. Pratt, OT ne x son pies 81 G, Williston, WR 
29H. Kelley, DB 77. G Chester, DT Sy ot 62. 1. MeGuick, TE 
30 L. Shade, RB 78 €. Johnson, DT 42 R. Vidal, RB 83. R. Todd 
31 S. Card, FB 79D. Golacinski, DE 44 F. Piromalli, RB 84 G. Morgenthaler, WR 
32 B. Travis, FB 80 V. Keen, DE 45 B. Wilbur, LB 85 B. Richter, TE 
33 =P. Skrobot, LB 81 J. Leartherbury, TE 47 J. Buchanan, TE 86 J. Finnegan, DE 
34 §S. Holderness, LB 82 J. Mohler, TE 50S. Daubert, C ; 
35 T. Swann, RB 83 J. Frank, SE 51D. Miller _ 
36 C. Rodgers, OB 84 T. Monthiey, TE | | 
37 D. Whaley, DE 85 J. Zavaglia, TE 
38 M. Hauk, LB 86K. Burder, LB 
39 D. Phillips, LB 87 B. Mahoney,DE A ; av | 
40 J. West, SE 88 B. Richards, DT i : F “ : iS, 
41 C. Elliott, OB 89 L. Amabili, DE . ' a a 
42 OD. Gills, LB 90 B. Rogers, DE 
43 D. Temple, 0B 91 W. Bevan, DE 
“a fe che a 92 D.Cox, LB 
. Phillips, 93 S. Donnelly, LB ; , 
fe ea Vinghns KS. ba 8 Rone Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
47 M. Walter, DB 95 T. Morris, TE 410 Railroad Avenue 


48 8B. McDermot, LB 96 J. Shaheen, C 


Salisbury 


sca-Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identity the same product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


QUALITY 


JERATION OFTOYO TA coroit as 


SSC Goes Division Ill 


SSC recently became a part of the National Collegiate Athletic Association’s (NCAA) Divison III after being in 
Divison II (in all sports but football) since joining the NCAA in 1974. 


Dr. K. Nelson Butler, Chairman of the Department of Physical Education and Athletics, said that there are two 
main issues which Salisbury examined when making its decision to to into Division III. 


The first issue according to Dr. Butler concerns the purpose of college athletics. ““The educational value of college 
athletics is derived through participation by the students. Certainly all student-athletes try to win, but the real 
value is from competing, not from the final score.” 


“The College is primarily concerned with providing as good a competitive program for its students as possible.” 
Considerations in this are the financial ability to carry out the programs and the geographic location of other 
teams that the College can play. There are many Divison I11 schools in the Salisbury region, making it economical. 


The second issue involves granting financial aid to students who do not need it. “Some teams give scholarships in 
certain sports and not in others in Division I!. We don’t give financial aid to anyone unless it is needed,” says 
Butler. ‘“This places us at a disadvantage when competing against those teams that have given scholarships to 
athletes.” 

The scholarship/non-scholarship aspect has a broader effect when teams get into post-season play. In a Divison II 
playoff, the teams faced are most often those that grant scholarships to athletes. According to Butler: “‘It is 
unfair to our athletes. They should have the chance to compete against student-athletes in a similar situation.” 


“When a school offers an athlete more than his financial need, it does so to induce him to enroll in that college 
rather than another,’ says Butler. “It’s simple business; the college isn’t spending its limited funds to the help 
the student-athlete; it’s spending it to enhance the college's athlete’s reputation. We at Salisbury want to empha- 
size our educational commitment to students and we feel that to ‘buy’ athletes would be inconsistent with our 
educational values.” 


“Our athletes or teams do the best they can. If they make it to a post-season situation, then they go if the money 
is available. We compete to enjoy the competition.” 


This concept has helped Salisbury build a good all-around program, rather than an exceptional program in any 
one sport. Many of the Sea Gull teams have competed in post-season play. 


Dr. Norman C. Crawford, Jr., president of Salisbury State, added: ‘The type of program we have at Salisbury 
State is shown in the type of athletes and support we get from the community. This is reflected in a letter | 
recently received from Glassboro State Head Football Coach Richard Wackar."’ (Coach Wackar and Dr. Crawford 
were co-captains of the Rutgers University track team in 1951.) 


Coach Wacker wrote: 


As usual, our game with Salisbury was another ‘barnburner.’ Coach Yobst has done a fine job in getting 
his team ready for us every year. We hold our breath and have been able to squeak through over the years. But 
even more important than that, | believe that our games with Salisbury are probably one of the hardest hitting 
games we have all year and yet they are almost completely absent of altercations, dirty plays, etc. This fact can 
only be attributed to good leadership on the part of Coach Yobst. 

Another gratifying incident took place this past Saturday when your fans stood up and gave Dom Antonini 
a fine hand, despite the fact that the field goal increased the lead from one to four points. Your fans have to be 
among the most gracious and sports minded group we have come in contact with. This certainly once again says 
a lot for Salsibury State College, its students, and fans, and you certainly must be very proud of them all. 

May we continue to have the type of relationaship that has developed between our two colleges over the last 
four years. And I’m not talking about winning. 


’ 


“This is what amateur athletics mean,” concluded Dr. Crawford. “‘It is sportsmanship, and participation. We 
feel the Division II! philosophy is more consistent with our institutional values.” 


One result of the change from Division II to Division III is that Salisbury has been put on probation by the 
Mason-Dixon Conference. The shift to Divison Ill makes Salisbury technically ineligible to continue in the 
Mason-Dixon Conference, since Conference regulations specify that ‘‘The membership in the Conference shall be 
Division 1] members of the NCAA.” 


Salisbury will be eligible for all Conference championships in 1976-77 except basketball. Presently, the Mason- 
Dixon Conference tournament champion in basketball automatically qualifies for the NCAA Division Il Mid- 
Atlantic regionals. 


Abbruzzese, David 


Aikins, Tyrone 
Barksdale, Jim 
Braue, Tim 
Buchanan, James 
Cuppari, Lenny 
Daubert, Stephen 
Deakyne, Don 
DeNardo, Michael 
Douglas, Robert 
Dubiel, Larry 
Fekete, Jim 
Finnegan, John 
Georgio, Paul 
Knoth, Joe 
Kowalsky, Pete 


Lajterman, Norbert 


Linton, Donnell 
McGuirk, Terry 
Miller, Dave 
Miller, Doug 


Morgenthaler, Gene 


Nann, Eugene 
Noce, John 
Panucci, Ron 
Pearson, Dennis 
Peterson, Robert 
Pinto, Jim 
Piromalli, Frank 
Ragucci, James 
Regitz, Andy 


Richardson, Vernon 


Richter, Bill 
Semler, George 
Smith, Al 
Smith, Mike 
Speight, Landis 
Spero, Ralph 
Thomas, Paul 
Todd, Rich 
Torres, Joe 
Troise, Joe 
Vanicek, Steve 
Vidal, Rolando 
Villone, Frank 
Wadams, Wayne 
Wilbur, Jim 
Williston, Gary 
Zambito, Paul 


HEAD COACH: John Allen 


KEAN ROSTER 
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N. Plainfield 
Rahway 
Old Bridge 
Caldwell 
Kearny 
Irvington 
West Caldwell 
Bricktown 
Hazlet 
Pompton Plains 
Somerville 
Palisades Park 
Caldwell 
Cliffside Park 
Iselin 
Hillside 
No. Arlington 
Scotch Plains 
West Orange 
Montclair 
Montclair 
Oaklyn 
Irvington 
Springfield 
West Orange 
Englishtown 
North Bergen 
Union 
Woodbridge 
Springfield 
Clinton 
Newark 
Wall Township 
Newark 
Newark 
Newark 
New Brunswick 
West Orange 
New Brunswick 
North Bergen 
Bayonne 
Belleville 
North Bergen 
Union City 
Maplewood 
Union 
Neshanic Station 
Edison 
Matawan 


Amabili, Louie 
Arallo,Louie 
Barbour, Rex 
Barr, Clark 
Beven, Bill 
Boucher, Bart 
Brawner,Louie 
Brown, Everett 
Brown, Tony 
Bueneman, Marty 
Burden, Kevin 
Burks, James 
Capobianco, John 
Card, Steve 
Castillo, Rory 
Cheseldine, Joe 
Chester, George 
Clemons, Wayne 
Connors, Barry 
Cook, Wallace 
Cox, Dean 
Donnelly, Scott 
Dorsey, Eric 
Doss, Gary 
Dubuois, Bill 
Edginton, Don 
Elliott, Charles 
Evans, Mark 
Frank, Jim 
Garcia, Mike 
Gills, Doug 
Golacinski, Don 
Hanulak, Peter 
Harmon, John 
Hauk, Mike 
Henry, Ray 
Holderness, Steve 
Holmes, Bob 
Jabalee, Mike 
Johnson, Erskine 
Jones, Bobby 
Keen, Vic 
Kelley, Harvey 
Kessler, Bob 
Kirchoff, Dave 
Kunde, Dave 
Leatherbury, John 
Lyles, Richard 
Macklin, Alvin 
Mahoney, Bill 
Mandley, Rich 
Markiewicz, Chuck 
Mayville, Mike 
McDermolt, Bill 
McKone, Mike 
McLaurin, Greg 
Mohler, Joe 
Monthley, Tom 
Morris, Mark 
Morris, Tracy 
Moyle, Bob 
Nock, Gary 
Norman, Steve 
O'Neal, Keith 
Palmer, Mike 
Phillips, Dallas 
Phillips, Preston 
Pino, Joe 

Pratt, Peter 
Richards, Bobby 
Riley, Calvin 
Rodgers, Charles 
Rogers, Bruce 
Schnackenberg, Mark 
Shade, Levi 
Shaheen, Jay 
Shumaker, Frank 
Skrobot, Peter 
Smith, Tony 
Smith, Buddy 
Snader, Russ 

St. Ledger, “Jeep” 
Swann, Terry 
Swartz, David 
Sweeney, Jim 
Temple, David 
Travis, Neil 
Trott, Tim 
Trout, Bob 
Vaughn, Van 
Walker, Emmett 
Walter, Mike 
Watson, Jim 
West, Jerry 
Whaley, David 
Winstead, Barry 
Zavaglia, Joe 


SALISBUR 


Y STAT 


Sr. 


ROSTER 


3-3-52 
5-16-57 
1-1758 
9-755 
3-26-57 
19-55 
115-57 
8-7-55 
6-5-58 
1-18-56 
11-29-58 
125-57 
9-14-55 
11-1-58 
6-12-56 
9-21-58 
3-2-56 
3-19-56 
6-14-58 
9-10-56 
7-29-57 
4-18-58 
10-457 
7-14-56 
10-16-56 
9-11-47 
6-7-55 
9-18-56 
5-30-56 
1-5-56 
10-13-55 
7-13-54 
11-2758 
14-58 
2-19-58 
5-26-57 
6-2-57 
84-58 
8-13-55 
2-19-56 
128-55 
9-26-56 
9-11-54 
36-58 
11-10-57 
55-58 
4-13-53 
11-1758 
5-21-56 
16-57 
11-14-54 
2-28-55 
1-30-56 
12-20-58 
2-23-58 
5-17-55 
11-7-54 
12-154 
43-57 
64-58 
6-27-56 
8-23-57 
6-21-57 


Hockessin, Del. 
Fair Lawn,N.J. 
Forestville, Md. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Jessup, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 
LaPlata,Md. 
Cocoa, Fla. 
Hillcrest Hts., Md. 
Pines Arnold, Md. 
Richmond, Vs. 
Winchester, Va. 
Milton, Del. 
Morningside, Md. 
Bowie, Md. 
Bryantown, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Odessa, Del. 
Williamstown, N.J. 
Perryville, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New Castle, Del. 
District Heights, Md. 
Waterville, Maine 
Lewes, Del. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
White Plains, Md. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Edgewater, Md. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Annandale, Va. 
Frederick, Md. 
PocomokeCity,Md. 
Arlington, Va. 
Baltimore, MD. 
Laurel, Md. 
Joppatown, Md. 
Forestville, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Bowie, Md, 
Severna Park, Md. 
Delmar, Md. 
Fruitland, Md. 
Poolesville, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kensington, Md. 
Odenton, Md. 
Camp Springs, Md. 
Ellicott City, Md. 
Dover, Del. 
Wilmington, Del. 
College Park, Md, 
Littlestown, Pa. 
Severna Park, Md. 
Queenstowne,Md., 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Bowie, Md. 
Huntington, Pa. 
Laurel, Del. 

Port Tobacco, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Boyds, Md. 

Silver Spring, Md. 
Woodstown, N.J, 
Alexandria, Va. 
Cambridge, Md. 
Camp Springs, Md. 
Bowie, Md. 

Silver Spring, Md. 
Mechanicsville, Md. 
Salisbury, Md, 
Camp Springs, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Seabrook, Md. 
Lexington, Md. 
Ellicott City, Md. 


District Heights, Md. 


Seat Pleasant, Md. 
Easton, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Odenton, Md, 
Harrington, Del, 
Riverdale, Md. 
Laurel, Del. 
Aquosco, Md, 
Rochester, N. J, 
Alexandria, Va. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laurel, Del. 
Elkton, Md. 
Linwood, N, J. 


A.|.Dupont 
Fair Lawn 
Suitland 
Annapolis 
Atholton 

Fort Hunt 
LaPlata 

Largo 
Potomac 
Bonnamerican 
John Marshall 
Handley 
Seaford 
Central 

Bowie 
Thomas Stone 
J.M, Bennett 
Forest Park 
Middletown 
Williamstown 
Perryville 
Lansdowne 
DeLaWarr 
Suitland 
Waterville 
Lewes 
Woodlawn 
J.M. Bennett 
Bishop McNamara 
Bordentown/Lenox 
Southern 
Montgomery Blair 
J.M, Bennett 
Annandale 
Frederick 
Pocomoke 
Yorktown 
Lansowne 
Pallotti 
Edgewood 
Bishop McNamara 
J.M. Bennett 
Wicomico 
Bowie 

Severna Park 
Delmar 

J.M. Bennett 
Poolesville 
Wilmington 
Archbishop Curley 
Albert Einstein 
Arundel 
Crossland 

Mt. Hebron 
Caesar Rodney 
Wilmington 
High Point 
Francis Scott Key 
Severna Park 
Queen Anne 
Northwood 
Bowie 

Lower Moreland’ 
Laurel 

LaPlata 

Fort Hunt 
Poolesville 

St. John’s 
Woodstown 
Fort Hunt 
Cambridge 
Crossland 
Bowie 
Northwood 
Chopticon 
Wicomico 
McNamara 
Conrad 

DuVal 

Great Mills 
Mt. Hebron 
Suitland 
Bladensburg 
Easton 

A. |, Dupont 
Arundel 

Lake Forest 
Parkdale 
Laurel 

Gwynn Park 
Wilde Lake 
Fort Hunt 
Wilmington 
Roxborough 
Laurel 

Elkton 
Mainland Regional 


looking good... 
feeling good... 
we understand you 
and we want 
you to always feel 
good about yourself 
and the way you look... 
that’s why we 
invite you to come 
see and try the super 
new clothes we 
have in our new 
fall collection. 


ae CAT DIETS 
printing services 


Downtown Plaza 


Salisbury 
Blue Hen Mall 
Dover, Dela. 
1725 N. Salisbury Blvd. ath 
ao eee apie Rehoboth Beach, Dela. 
301-742-8707 as ae ae 
y 
1629 K St. N.W. 2627 N. Charles St. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 Baltimore, Md. 21218 
202-296-4507 301-944-1696 
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SSC Volleyball 


Kneeling (L to R): Ann 
Fangmeyer, Beth Trainor, 
Evelyn Reilly, Jan O’Hare, 
Mooch Smith, Jackie Bauer and 
Debbie Lewis. Standing: 
Manager Charlie Trojan, Coach 
Arden Peck, Andy Stroup, Dawn 
McCrumb, Nancy Schuyler, 
Carol Gibson, Manager Walter 
Geissdorfer and Trainer Denise 
Cooper. Back Row: Pat Young, 
Peggy Troiano, Marilyn 
Thomas, Ronnie Mickolite, 
Kathy Yachmetz, Sandy Coates, 
Rhonda Giles and Sharon 
Wolper. 


SSC Tennis 


Crissy Gonzalez of Mary Baldwin College won the First 
Annual SSC Women’s Intercollegiate Championship held 
last fall. SSC Coach Dean Burroughs (above) expects a 
good season for the women’s fall tennis program. 


SSC Hockey 


Sitting (L to R) — Sandy Hara- 
ing, Linda Ralph, Rocky Stu- 
ble, Patti Leap, Karin Suhorsky, 
and Pat Romeo. Kneeling 
Anita Gruss, Debbie Morris, 
Mary Wilson, Jackie Sandlof, 
Nancy McKittrick, Kathy Thess, 
and Alice Kimball. Third row 
JoAnn Schilling, Erin Eberly, 
Rosie Bitter, Joanna Myers, 
Nancy Skimek, Susan Shehan 
and Assistant Coach Debbie 
Bloodsworth. Back row Head 
Coach Sharon DeMar Tawes, 
Trainer Denise Cooper, Manager 
Elaine Robertson, Karen Pow 
hide, Monica Ditzel, Manager, 
Dawn McCrumb, and Sue Spons 
ler, 
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SSC SOCCER TEAM | 


SOCCER: Sitting (L to R) — Gene Adkins, Joe i i 
ICC n 2 A rg Leineman, B.J. Corbin, Co-captain Steve Pappas, Co-captain Dan St Vane 
Wiggins, Bob O'Meara, Lew Spurry, and Wayne Lackey. Kneeling — John Doyle, Steve Adkins, Bob Slaughter, Jamie Pe Ross 


eeu ee eed cn wigy-perpedd poet and Mike Kelly, Standing — Head Coach Keith Conners, Trainer 
y ' e A ackelford, Mike Eline, Harvey Egan, Mike Nichols, M i 
Dickerson, Paul Perkins, Norm Daugherty, and Assistant Coach Frey Gavi: Ta lie a ge ce ade 


CROSS COUNTRY TEAM 


ln 


RP > eet aE 


a a a \ 
set FB. At adhe 


“xs anew 


CROSS COUNTRY: (L to R) — Head Coach Lloyd Si 


Bobby Cannon, Ken F gler, Roger West, Paul Fenton, Craig Davis, Vernon Johnson, Anne Schewitzer, 


ilm, Ron Collyer, and Assistant Coach Dave Pusey. Missing — Mike Breen and Martin Crane 


THE BROTHERS OF THE PHI ALPHA COLONY OF SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON 
WOULD LIKE TO RECOGNIZE — 
BROTHER GARY DOSS (FOOTBALL) 
BROTHER CHIP BRADLEY (SOCCER) 
BROTHER JAMIE KEENAN (SOCCER) 
AND EXTEND TO THEM AND THE REST OF THE SEA GULLS 
THE BEST OF LUCK IN THE 1976 SEASON 
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SSC TRAINERS 


HEAD TRAINER 
HUNTER SMITH 
Hunter Smith 

brought plenty of 

experience with him 
when he came to 

Salisbury State five 

years ago. A certified 

member of the National 

Athletic Trainers Asso- 

ciation, Hunter 

began his training at 

Salisbury’s James M. 

Bennett High School 

under Coach Dick 

Yobst. 

He went on to 
graduate from Wesley 
College and Florida 
State. During the 
summer of 1971, 


Hunter worked as a trainer with the Miami Dolphins football 
team. He then earned his Masters Degree at Tennessee Tech 


before coming to Salisbury. A ? 
Hunter has been a trainer for the National Indoor Tennis 


Championships, the Maryland Coaches High School All-Star 
football game, as well as a speaker at many trainers clinics. 
Hunter is married to the former Susan Broyhill. 


$S¢ 


> 


1976 Trainers: Kneeling (L to R) - Pat Lamboni, Sue Sponsler, Terry Vetorie 
and Denise Cooper. Standing - Head Trainer Hunter Smith, Mike Eusebio, Jim 
Lloyd and Steve Pesature, 


Set a Great Start! 


... ON THE ROAD 
AND ON THE FIELD... 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND 21801 
PHONE: (301) 749-6186 
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Sea Gull Club 


(as of August 30, 1976) 


TRUITT’S TRAVEL AGENCY 


Abercrombie, Michael Dulany, David L 
nbie, F js Hurdle, S.H. M 

fe . oore, Marshall W. 

See, . eh Nag George Insley, Philip, Sr. Moore, Roy FE eae Pcie a 

Anderson, Danie < Dykes, Wiliam 4 pas ed econ at onli aes i PHONE 742-1374 * 547 RIVERSIDE DR. 

; nC: ,C.B., Jr. Jackson, W. ; Pin ? | 
ever, Ronald G. Erskine, Thomas L, Ce ee are ee i Smith, Edward H., Mrs. ote ae mare SALISBURY 
achman, Joseph H. E i : ‘ die Heide eee cee 

Baldwin, George W., Jr. yt wohl com Rocne Murphy, Herbert J., Jr. Smith, Harry N._ UNION TRUST 

Bark Richard ’ Le ackley, Bo Murray, James G. Tw 

peta Brie iii pete J. Kennan, Dr. Dana Naarup, Wayne HR cine enty-four hour 

Recneali: Mictinal A Fan fe ‘sacha J. Kernagahan, R.P, Newcomb, Albert A. Sterling, Secon banking AIR LINE 

Bernstein, Richard Gilbert ane Korff, Harry Newcomb, DeWilton E. Sterling, Robert W. 

Berry, Dr. Thomas N, Gills Reid tt Lade, K-Peter Oliphant Chevrolet Sales Stovall, Jack gal Nad 
Bloodsworth, Denwood Glenn Nertan Fe Lawrence, Bob Owens, Nolan C. Strott George G ene: 

Bloodsworth, J. Albert Glick ‘Hal 9 et <a a Siok ae: | yi 

Bloxom, Dr. Randolph G ee \ ayfield, S. Banes Parker, William H., Jr. Tingle, Joseph R / 

Booth, George C. Gordy eit c Leimann, Roland R. Parks, A. Asbury _ Feel tery, TNASSAGES 
Bounds, Richard H. Grange Be eee rec Adena R, Patrick, L. Peter Torrey, William A., Jr, gees 

Brodey, Robert L Giuestels + . esCallette, Millard G. Peters, Walter To W. 

5 ; eiatee ; wers, Wayne , 

Brotemarkle, David C. Grier, Todd "Gj agents Phillips, Bryan Tea di kee FREE CHECKING COMES TO MARYLAND BOI Peo oe 
sale Joseph C. Groton, Richard T. Lone hale ee si Phillips, H. Lay, Jr. Truitt, Alfred, Jr. Me Tee te 

ins i ace Habliston, Charles C. Long, itn oS : pits pres ae aeons ae 

urgess, James Hancock, Wayne M : ai Phoebus, William T. tik Mah 

i Dean Hanna, Frank ; oe ee dbo Porter, Hursey R. Twilley, Robert C. 8 OPW RE aoe ode 
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, William T, Hurchella, George P. Monigle, Art Shannahan, Duke Seepage hi). 


Tony Tank Inn 


FAMILY DINING 


brazier. Le oni 


Corner of Kay Ave. 


U.S. 13 _ S. Salisbury Blvd. Fresh Foods Cooked The Eastern Shore Way 
Salisbury, Maryland Served Willingly 


CARRY OUT ORDERS — DIAL 742-1362 
SERVING 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
& YOUR FAVORITE COCKTAILS 


Vicky Andert Michelle H 
Steve etauheon ICHEERLEADERS! Tom floes.” ICHEERLEADERS! __,Kristi Elliott 


Barbie Scott Phil Carpenter 


RED DOOR 
SUB SHOP 


ENOUGH SAID! 


CALL 742-8294 FOR CARRYOUTS 


MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


SUNDAY NOON to 8 P.M. 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND 


GARY'S 
SPORTS SCENE 


“Top quality sporting goods 
at reasonable prices,”’ 


Court Plaza, Route 13 South 
% mile south of the College 


Gary Taylor — Owner 
Phone 742-2844 


A Full Service Bank 
With Over 135 Offices Throughout The State 


SS people pull together, WP 
ae better communities 


maryion 
national bank 
Member FDIC 
Salisbury Locations 
200 W. Main Street 


600 E. Main Street 
1145 So. Salisbury Blvd. 


Li P? 


Devilishly Refreshing! 


A world of pure orange juice 
and other natural food 
ingredients. Live it up — 


SALISBURY MALL 


at the fountain 


+ 


F. millions of Americans, the in- 


herent pleasure of attending a college 
football game is not a total experience 
unless it includes a Tailgate Party, here- 
inafter referred to as a TP. Things hap- 
pen at TPs that don’t happen at games. 
It has often been said that if the NCAA 
were to investigate TPs, dozens of 
football stadium parking lots would be 
placed on probation for minimum 
five-year periods. The TP has, in recent 
years, become such an integral part of 
the collegiate football scene in the 
United States and the subject of so 
many theses for doctoral candidates 
in sociology that the layman should 
now be fully informed of the deriva- 
tion and current status of this most 
American of gala fetes. Thus, what fol- 
lows (a complete history of the TP) 
is but another slice of the native mem- 
orabilia in this, our Bicentennial year. 

THE NAME: From that of Amos 
Quincy Tailgate, a 19th Century lowan 
who enjoyed picnics and invited most 
of the townspeople to them. On any 
given nice day in Ames, lowa, one 
could hear the inquiry, ‘Goin’ to a 
Tailgate party?” 

COINAGE: Tailgate was a noun un- 
til one day in 1952 a sedan was follow- 
ing a station wagon too closely just 
outside Fort Smith, Arkansas. “He's 
right on our tailgate,” said the wife 
of the driver of the station wagon, at 
which point the driver replied, “Yes, 
dear, he’s tailgating us,” at which 
point the word became either a parti- 
ciple or gerund, depending on where 
one was driving. 

Then in 1957, tailgate passed into 
adjectival form in the parking lot of 
Stanford University Stadium in Palo 
Alto, Ca. A catering truck struck the 
rear of a nine-passenger station wagon 
as both vehicles contended for the 
same parking spot. Contents of the 
truck were spilled onto the lot's turf. 


silat ; oe a 
Sa ernoon can bring excitement, festivity, and a lot of good food. 


Because the driver of the truck had 
sustained a whiplash and was too 
woozy to protect his goods, wrapped 
sandwiches and soft drinks were pil- 
fered and eaten stealthily in the backs 
of station wagons. The occupants of 
one station wagon had grabbed so 
much of the food, they had to let 
down their tailgate to support the 
booty. They pulled over to a remote 
area of the parking lot and invited 
a few friends to help them devour 
the largesse on the premise bologna 
sandwiches are not good the next 
day. And so 13 people gathered 
around the rear of the station wagon 
and giggled merrily, telling each 
other they were having a “‘tail- 
gate party” and should do this more 
often. Which is precisely what oc- 
curred every Autumn Saturday there- 
after. When one of the partying 
couples moved East to Princeton, N.]., 
in 1961, the phenomenon spread. It 
was only a question of time until the 
TP reached every campus football 
stadium parking lot in the land and 
by 1965 it had. 

WHAT IS THE RIGHT TAILGATE FOR 
A TP: There is, of course, no perfect 
tailgate. Choose one most comfort- 
able for you whatever the size, shape 
or opening apparatus. The recent trend 
toward station wagon tailgates that 
swing out horizontally is to be ignored. 

WHO TO INVITE TO YOUR TP: 
Anyone with a small, foreign car 
clearly doesn’t belong — unless they 
bring all the food. Anyone with chil- 
dren is questionable, especially anyone 
with small children because small chil- 
dren tend to jump on tailgates. Any- 
one with a van or motor home is de- 
batable, for van and motor home 
owners tend to get pretentious and 
showy in a sea of station wagons. It is 
best that van and motor home people 

continued on 15t 
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FIREMAN’S FUND 


SETS THE INSTANT REPLAY 


BACK 25 YEARS. 


The Statue of Liberty Play. The Single Wi 
he: gle Wing. The A Formation. This Fall 
were bringing you the greatest vlavs i i 
hs alates ie gr plays in the history of football. And the 
You'll see it all on the Fireman's Fund Flashb 
acks, a fantastic half-time 
al ey A CAA nae - the Week on ABC. Every week, we'll look at the 
t s Mat are playing, and play back some of the most i di 
in their ‘nase As far back as 25 years ago. eres en a 
€re bringing you these games and these Flashbacks so we can tell 
all about your local Independent Insurance Agent. He's a man who epee 
oui fine insurance companies. So he can choose the coverage that's best for 
you. And when he chooses us, we want you to know he’s done the right thing. 
So much for the commercial. Here's the schedule* of games for this Fall: 


a pe ae tg TE eR TO Fe 


Tuesday - Sept. 7 
Saturday - Sept. 11 


Saturday - Sept. 18 


Saturday - Sept. 25 


Saturday - Oct. 2 
Saturday - Oct. 9 
Saturday - Oct. 16 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Companies. Hom 


| ae le 4 Roy 
ba ES OY od St eee 


rir at Arizona State Saturday - Oct. 23 To be announced. 

acpi aihis sia e dag Saturday - Oct.30 To be announced. 

eae Carolina at Saturday -Nov.6 To be announced 

Georgia Tech. Saturday - Nov. 13 Alabama at Notre Dame 
ee at al 2nd game to be announced. 

io State at Penn State Saturday-Nov.20 Mich 
ni gy it ichigan at Ohio State 

Fate USC at UCLA. 


Thursday - Nov. 25 To be announced. 
Friday - Nov. 26 Oklahoma at Nebraska 
Penn State at Pittsburgh 
Saturday - Nov. 27 Army-Navy (Philadelphia) 
Notre Dame at USC 
Saturday-Dec. 4 Arkansas at Texas 
Monday -Dec.27 Gator Bowl 
Saturday - Jan. 1 Sugar Bowl 


Washington 
Yale at Brown 


Tennessee at Auburn 
San Jose State at Ste 
Massachusetts at 


*Schedule may vary in your area, Check your local newspaper 


FUND FLASHBACKS ON ABC-TV. 


e office: San Francisco. Look for your Fireman's Fund Agent in the Yellow Pages. 


Se 


Oklahoma at’ Tex 
To be announced, 


TAILGATING 


have a TP with their own kind in a far 
corner of the parking lot. Many of 
these larger vehicles stay there for 
days anyway, and it is reported that 
some stadium lots are now accruing 
extra revenue as mobile home camp- 
grounds. 

Every TP should include at least 
four people who know something 
about the football game that will fol- 
low the TP. Plus six other people who 
know something about football. Their 
presence will add a sense of relevance 
to the TP, give the TP meaning beyond 
the scope of being a mere social func- 
tion. Also, it is wise to include on the 
guest list at least one person who 
knows how to get from the parking 
lot to the stadium following the TP; 
this guest, referred to at most TPs as 
The Pathfinder, preferably should be 
a person with limited drinking ca- 
pacity. Elsewise, trouble looms and 
your guests may not reach their seats 
until well after halftime. Of the fol- 
lowing week’s game. 

CASING THE PARKING LOT: The 
prudent, savvy TP giver leaves nothing 
to chance—especially site location. 
Choice sites are available through two 
basic methods: bribery and cunning. 

Bribery: Know your parking lot at- 
tendant. Know his needs. After you 
give him money, give him a rope. He 
will then rope off an area for you 
and protect it with his life. Should 
he be run over by a van or mobile 
home while protecting your area, it 
will be necessary to give his widow 
money. Necessary, and proper. Also 
give him your leftover beverages. 
Many parking lot attendants—especi- 
ally those who move cars—do their 
best work shortly after consuming left- 
over beverages. And always compli- 
ment them on their ability to ‘burn 
rubber.” They are prideful people. 
Cultivate them in the off-season, for 
they will pretend to forget you other- 
wise. 

Cunning: This requires an advance 
scouting party and signmakers. No 
later than two days before a game, 
this party must reconnoiter the lot and 
drive stakes into the ground at a choice 
site. Signs on these stakes will read: 
“Reserved for the Chancellor” or “The 
Coach Parks Here” or ‘‘Quarterback’s 
Limousine Only; All Others Will Be 
Towed” or, in the case of a state uni- 
versity parking lot, ‘The Governor (and 
His 12 Well-Armed Security Officers) 
Use This Space; They Are Authorized 
To Fire Upon Other Vehicles.’’ That 
should do it, depending on the sten- 


cilling ability of your signmakers. Bear 
in mind that some parking lot attend- 
ants pay no heed to any signs, so a 
bit of bribery may still have to come 
into play. 

THE RIGHT PARKING SPOT: For 
practical TPers, as near to the stadium 
gates as possible. However, most TPers 
are not practical. (Otherwise, they'd 
eat at home and THEN go to the 
game.) And so spots nearest ‘aisles’ 
are the most preferred, permitting 
TPers to see and be seen. A proper 
TP must include elements of ostenta- 
tion, although on sunny Autumn days 
one fisks the spewing of dust onto 
one’s tailgate. Still, dust—according to 
TP hosts—is looked upon as “part of 
the charm and tradition’ of TPing. 
Guests soon learn to enjoy dust; the 
good guest will bring his or her own 
bag of dust. Most supermarkets sell 
dust bags on the same shelves as dust 
cloths. 

ADVISORY: Turn off all motors be- 
fore beginning a TP. . . unless your 
menu includes carbon monoxide 
fumes. Some do find them tasty. 

WHAT TO SERVE: In early days, 
TPs featured simple fare: potato chips, 
pretzels, olives, pickles, radishes, egg 
salad sandwiches with or without 
sliced tomatoes, large jugs of root 
beer and butterscotch cupcakes. Even- 
tually, that basic menu underwent se- 
vere changes on the premise that any- 
body can make a halfway decent egg 
salad sandwich. It became pointless 
to have a TP if your TP was just like 
everybody else’s TP. 

The evolution of the TP menu passed 
through the stages of turkey dinners 
(for games played during Thanksgiving 
week) to cold buffets (which included 
an assortment of 38 types of cold cuts, 


The parking lots—the scene of much pre-g. 


Tatas \t f 
(Pi Sper is ket . 
SShonnins . 
Sm ins => set 


ame activity. 
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12 varieties of cheeses and four types 
of bread) to ‘‘bring your own pointed 
sticks and let’s have a shish-ke-bab 
bash” bill of fare. 

Currently, the best TPs fall into two 
categories: on-site cooking and cater- 
ing. 

On-site cooking: Double, self-clean- 
ing ovens with transistorized batteries 
and nuclear-powered rotisseries are 
now on the market for purchase or 
rental or lease/option. At good terms. 
These ovens reject all food save filets 
and chateaubriand. Salads are mixed 
in tailgate-sized tureens while the TP 
is in progress. After your guests finish 
their liquid refreshments, suggest they 
“help themselves to the salad bar and 
then let me know when you're ready 
for your filet.’”” The smart host will pass 
among his guests with a pepper grind- 
er. The smart guest will tell his host 
what to do with the pepper grinder. 

Catering: Special TP catering ser- 
vices have popped up all over the 
country in the past two seasons. Here 
is how they operate: TP guests remain 
in their vehicles. The caterer walks up 
to the vehicle and politely asks the oc- 
cupants to roll down their windows. 
He then attaches to the windows a 
small metal tray holding a cheese- 
burger, french fried potatoes and a 
chocolate milk shake. There are no 
menu variations, although the caterer 
will bring more catsup if asked. When 
the occupants have finished dining, 
they are instructed to turn on their 
headlights. The caterer then removes 
the tray and gives his bill to the TP 
host. In some cases, the caterer places 
trays on the tailgates; this is termed 
al fresco catering and is popular in 
warmer sections of the country or in 
sections of the country where people 

continued on 18t 
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causes us to remember coaches more 
for their records than for their overall 
contributions to the game. Too often, 
success is determined by the wins and 
losses which make or break a season. 
The figures who escape such scrutiny, 
the coaches, admired by their peers 
for their approach and styles, perhaps 
are to be the most appreciated. Such a 
man was Glenn S. “Pop” Warner, the 
legendary football coach who not only 
was successful in the record book, but 
who also devised many of the basic 
approaches in effect today. 

An opinionated soul who often 
wrote about his theories for maga - 
zines, Warner died in 1954 at the age of 
83. But his methods, created when 
some of his ideas were not fashiona- 
ble, remain with the game. It was 
Warner who realized that Starting a 
play from a crouched position might 
facilitate blocking and running. He 
once commented about the forward 
pass after it was legalized in 1906: “It 
may be basketball, but it’s in the rules, 
so let’s use it.” 

Far ahead of his time, Warner would 
fit the mold of today’s college athletic 
director—concerned about costs and 
the bigness of college football. He was 
well-known for being the coach of Jim 
Thorpe, but Warner called Stanford's 
Ernie Nevers the best player he ever 
coached. 

For all his abilities as a motivator and 
an originator of everything from 
gadgets to equipment, Pop was an 
outstanding field general, too. “The 
death of Andy Smith (coach of the 
Wonder Teams at California from 
1916-1925) left Warner as the acknowl- 
edged kingpin of the Coast and the 
coaches,’’ wrote Howard Jones and 
Braven Dyer in 1933, when Warner was 
at Stanford. “Knute Rockne was only 
beginning to come to the front with 
his famous Notre Dame elevens. 
Warner not only outstripped us all in 
the matter of coaching experience, but 
his countless contributions to the 
game in the way of new plays and 
formations stamped him as the out- 
standing genius of the gridiron.” 

Warner attended Cornell and origi- 
nally sought a career in law, but after 
graduation in 1894, he left law for 
coaching, setting out to prove brains 
were as important as brawn for win- 
ning games. He secured his nickname 
because he was older than most of his 
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44 YEARS OF 
COACHING 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


classmates. “I didn’t have any idea of 
coaching when | left college,” he ‘re- 
called in 1927. “I graduated in law, and 
had started to practice, when the 
Superintendent of the (Carlisle) Indian 
School sent to my old coach a request 
for a part time man to coach their 
team. The letter was sent on to me, 
and | thought three months of football 
might help out a struggling young law 
business, so | went down there. And | 
just stayed on.” 

In 1895-96, he coached at Georgia. 
In 1897-98, he was at Cornell. In 1899- 
1903 he coached at Carlisle, then re- 
turned to Cornell in 1904 and served 
three years. From 1907-1914, Carlisle 
was his employer. Pittsburgh was his 
next stop from 1915-23. Then he 
moved west to Stanford, coaching 
from 1924-32—the Indians were na- 
tional champions in 1926. He finished 
his active coaching career at Temple 
from 1933-38, though he was an advi- 
sory coach at San Jose State in 1939-40. 
Though records are not consistent, 
most sources place Warner's record at 
313-108-32 in 44 years, a winning per- 
centage of .726. Only Amos Alonzo 
Stagg had more wins (314) in a career. 
Next to Stagg, Warner had the longest 
continuous coaching career in Ameri- 
can football. Yet it was not his record 
nor his length of service for which 
Warner is most appreciated. 

By today’s standards, it is most un- 
usual to find a successful head coach 
who has not had extensive experience 
in the game of football. Warner was an 
exception. Though he was the 
heavyweight boxing champion one 
year at Cornell and though he was on 
the track team for two years, his 
knowledge of football was limited. 

“I was fortunate to be coaching in 
the early days when football was hav- 
ing growing pains and it was not then 
difficult to see how the game and the 
equipment could be improved,’’ 
Warner wrote in 1951. 

By comparison, Rockne contributed 


little that was new to football. Pop, 
meanwhile, sought wider avenues of 
attack—concentrating on putting 
finesse and mobility into the game. He 
developed the single wing and double 
wing attacks, the latter featuring re- 
verses, fakes and spinners. That of- 
fense put a premium ona big, power- 
ful, hard-running quarterback and 
fullback. 

Warner would fit into the mind of a 
recreation quarterback today because 
he loved trick plays. While coaching at 
Carlisle in 1903, Pop—whose teams 
there never averaged over 170 
pounds—decided it was time for de- 
ception. Jimmie Johnson caught the 
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know what al fresco means. The use 
of a caterer also is popular among 
those who like to. give TPs but don’t 
wish to mingle with their guests. 

LIQUID REFRESHMENTS: Condi- 
tioned by the applicability of state 
laws and the knack of sequestering 
oddly-shaped thermoses. The safest 
TPs are preceded by house parties, 
known as HPs. 

ADVISORY: Pre-TP HPs are inadvis- 
able in connection with Army, Navy 
and Air Force Academy games unless 
one wishes to risk the wrath of MPs, 
SPs and APs. 

THE FUTURE: Where is the TP go- 
ing? And how will it get there? 
Many sociologists, including conces- 
sion stand operators and vendors hold- 
ing degrees, are inclined to believe 
the TP is faddish, a mere symbol of 
these easy, carefree times, a boredom- 
reliever that is bound to be replaced 
by a hot dog and a beer once the 
austere 1980s arrive. A further hin- 
drance to TP growth is the fact many 
campuses are now replacing parking 
lots with classroom buildings, a totally 
innovative academic enterprise. 

On the other hand, culinary de- 
votees believe the TP has yet to see 
its finest hour. In fact, some gastro- 
nomes are convinced that by 1987 TPs 
will take place inside the stadium and 
de games themselves in the parking 
ot. 

There has been talk in NFL circles 
that the best TPs will be drafted to add 
a touch of class to the professional 
genre. NFL TPs, as they are now con- 
stituted, consist only of orange or to- 
mato juice and Russian spirits. 

Some college athletic directors are 
taking the middle course (no, not the 
salad). They see TPs as a means of 
subsidizing their hard-hit budgets or 
as a vehicle for financing womenper- 
son varsity sports. 

This subsidization would take the 
form—according to one athletic di- 
rector—of putting a per-plate tax on 
each TP. Athletes would make the col- 
lections at the start of each TP, thus 
adding a touch of celebrity to the TP. 

“What's a party anyway without 
names?” said this athletic director. 

The TP, in sum, seems to be a per- 
manent part of the American college 
football scene, much as the American 
college football scene has managed to 
become a permanent part of the TP. 

The TP, then, is here to stay. Now 
if you will turn on your headlights, we 
will remove the tray. e 


E COLLEGIATE 
HAUL OF FAME 


eadquartered in New York, the 
National Football Hall of Fame strives 
to honor the great men of college 
football and inspire the nation’s youth 
to excel on the athletic field and in 
the classroom. To achieve its aims, 
the Foundation seeks to establish the 
true concept of football and gain re- 
cognition of its significant role in the 
preservation and advancement of our 
way of life. 


As part of the Foundation’s honors 
program, the Hall of Fame enshrines 
those college players and coaches 
whose deeds and lives during and af- 
ter their playing days have been ex- 
emplary and inspiring. Each year, 
through a national referral network, 
new members to the Hall are inducted 
and the list grows. 


Below are the players in the Hall of 
Fame as of July, 1976. 
continued on 22t 


ALABAMA 
1925 John Mack Brown* 
1925 Allison Hubert | 
1930 Frederick W. Sington 
1932 John Lewis Cain 
1934 Donald Hutson 4. 
1935 Millard F. ‘Dixie’ Howell 
AMHERST 
1906 John (Jack) Houghton Hubbard 
ARKANSAS 
1929 Wear K. Schoonover 
1949 Clyde Scott 
ARMY (HARVARD) A 
1902 Charles D. Daly 
ARMY (PURDUE) ‘ 
1917 Elmer Oliphant 
ARMY z 
1902 Paul B. Bunker 
1915 Alexander (Babe) Weyand F 
1916 John J. McEwan 
1923 Harry Wilson (Penn State) 
1924 Edgar W. Garbisch 
1929 Christian K. Cagle* ‘ 
1929 Mortimer ‘Bud’ Sprague (Texas) 
1946 Felix (Doc) Blanchard 
1946 Glenn Davis 
1959 Pete Dawkins 
AUBURN 
1932 James Hitchcock* 
1936 Walter Gilbert 


BAYLOR 
1931 Barton Koch* 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
1940 Charles O'Rourke 
1940 Chester S. Gladchuk 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
1952 Harry Agganis® 
BROWN i 
1911 William E. Sprackling 
1916 Frederick D. (Fritz) Pollard 


BUCKNELL 
1932 Clark Hinkle 


CF RR esa 
What omniscient football fan could deny 


the immortality and greatness of one 
Ernie Nevers of Stanford. 


CALIFORNIA 
1921 Stanley N. Barnes 
1922 Dan McMillan (Southern Cal.)* 
1922 Harold (Brick) Muller® 
1925 Edwin (Babe) Horrell 
1937 Robert Herwig* 


CARLISLE 
1904 James Johnson* 
1908 Albert Exendine* 
1912 James Thorpe* 


CARNEGIE TECH 

1928 Howard Harpster 
CENTENARY (GENEVA) 

1926 Robert C. (Cal) Hubbard 


CENTRE 
1921 Alvin (Bo) McMillin® 
CHICAGO (BUCKNELL) 
1894 Andrew R. E. Wyant* 
CHICAGO 
1899 Clarence Herschberger* 
1906 Walter H. Eckersall* 
1908 Walter P. Steffen* 
1914 Paul R. Desjardien* 
1935 John J. Berwanger 


CLEMSON 
1939 James Banks McFadden 


COLGATE 
1914 Ellery Huntington 
1915 Earl Abell* 
1919 D. Bedford West* 
1925 J. Edward Tryon 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
1929 Earl (Dutch) Clark 

COLORADO UNIVERSITY 
1937 Byron R. White 


COLUMBIA 
1902 Harold H. Weekes* 
1903 William Warner* 
1933 Cliff Montgomery 
1938 Sid Luckman 


CORNELL 
1896 Clinton Wyckoff* 
1903 William Morley* 
1915 Charles Barrett* 
1915 John E, O’Hearn 
1915 Murray Shelton 
1922 Edgar L. Kaw 
1923 George Pfann 
1938 Jerome (Brud) Holland 


DARTMOUTH 
1915 Clarence W. Spears* 
1916 Ed Healey 
1925 Andrew J. Oberlander* 
1928 Myles Joseph Lane 
1931 William H. Morton 


DUKE 
1933 Fred Crawford* 
1936 Clarence (Ace) Parker 
1938 Dan Winfield Hill 
1938 Eric Tipton 
1939 George Anderson McAfee 


FORDHAM 
1936 Alexander Wojiechowicz 
GEORGIA 
1913 Robert McWhorter* 
1942 Frank Sinkwich 
1946 Charles Trippi 


GEORGIA TECH 
1917 George E. Strupper* 
1919 Joseph Guyon 
1920 Bill Fincher 
1920 A. R. (Bucks) Flowers 
1928 Henry R. (Peter) Pund 
HARVARD 
1893 Marshall Newell* 
1895 Charles Brewer* 
1900 William Reid 
1901 David C. Campbell* 
1909 Hamilton Fish 
1911 Robert Fisher* 
1913 Percy Langdon Wendell* 
1914 H. R. (Tack) Hardwick* 
1914 Stanley B. Pennock* 
1915 Edward W. Mahan* 
1919 Edward L. Casey® 
1930 Benjamin H. Ticknor 
1941 Endicott Peabody 
HOBART (TOLEDO) 
1929 Merle Gulick 


HOLY CROSS 
1938 William Osmanski 
ILLINOIS 
1915 Bart Macomber* 
1921 Charles (Chuck) Carney 
1925 Harold E. (Red) Grange 
1946 Alex Agase 
1946 Claude (Buddy) Young 


INDIANA 
1903 Zora Clevenger* 
1946 Pete Pihos 


1OWA 
1921 Aubrey Devine 
1921 F. F. (Duke) Slater* 
1922 Gordon C. Locke* 
1939 Nil Kinnick® 
IOWA STATE 
1939 Edward (Ed) John Bock 


KANSAS 
1930 James Bausch 
1947 Ray Evans 


LAFAYETTE 
1897 Charles Rinehart* 
1922 Frank John (Dutch) Schwab* 


LEHIGH (WESLEYAN) 
1912 Vincent Joseph (Pat) Pazzetti* 


LOUISIANA STATE 
1910 G. E. (Doc) Fenton* 
1935 Dr. Abe Mickal 
1936 Gaynell Tinsle 
1939 Ken Kavanaug 


MICHIGAN 

1901 Neil Worthington Snow* 
1904 William M. Heston* 
1908 Adolf (Germany) Schulz* 
1911 Albert Benbrook* 

1914 John Maulbetsch*® 

1923 Harry Kipke* 

1926 Benjamin Friedman 
1927 Benjamin G. Oosterbaan 
1933 Francis M. ‘‘Whitey’’ Wistert 
1940 Thomas D. Harmon 
1942 Albert A. Wistert 

1943 Elroy Hirsch (Wisconsin) 


MICHIGAN STATE 
1938 John Pingel 
1951 Don Coleman 
MINNESOTA 
1903 Edward L. Rogers® 
1907 Robert Marshall* 
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POP WARNER 


kickoff on the five-yard line. Im- 
mediately the Indians gathered in a 
huddle facing outward. Johnson slip- 
ped the ball under the back of Charlie 
Dillon’s jersey. Dillon was a guard who 
could run a 10-flat 100, but still nobody 
expected him to be carrying the ball. 
“Go!” yelled Johnson and players 
scattered toward the sidelines at the 
quarterback’s command. Every back 
clutched his helmet to his chest as if 
he had the ball. Meanwhile, Dillon 
was running straight downfield, both 
arms free. When he neared safetyman 
Carl Marshall, the Harvard captain ac- 
tually sidestepped the ballcarrier. The 
fans had seen the bulge in Dillon’s 


might get him into trouble today. 
Magazines asked him about somebody 
else’s system and, after evaluating it 
for its worth, he would criticize the 
system openly with elaborate reason- 
ing. Today his remarks would appear 
on the opponent's bulletin board, but 
in yesteryear he would expound on 
the lack of virtues in the Notre Dame 
offense, for instance, and why it was 
slipping. 

“With Rockne at the helm, the 
Notre Dame system was superhuman, 
a football system with a fifth dimen- 
sion,” he wrote in 1934. ‘Without him, 
there is a good system, but after all, 
just another way of playing football 


Pop Warner poses on the Stanford Farm, circa 1930. 


back, but not the Harvard players. 
“We never considered it a strictly 
legitimate play and only employed it 
against Harvard as a joke on the 
haughty Crimson players,’” Warner 
would write years later. Alas, Carlisle 
lost the game, 12-11. 

For all Warner's devious trends, he 
had a brilliant mind for the game, an 
unexplained source of inner strength 
which placed him far ahead of his 
peers. ‘He was one of the more intel- 
ligent and visionary minds that helped 
bring about the evolution of football 
from a mere physical test of unimagi- 
native brute strength to a contest of 
skill in which the college youth was 
given the chance to show that there 
was something underneath his long 
hair besides his skull,’ noted historian 
Allison Danzig. 

Pop’s passion for the written word 


... The Notre Dame system gambles 
on wide end runs and open spectacu- 
lar play. It is axiomatic that a gambling 
attack must be inconsistent. With luck 
it goes to town. When things don’t 
click, it looks very bad. Personally, | 
would rather bank on a steady, well- 
rounded, consistent attack. My money 
would go down on such an attack to 
win the majority of games. 

“| teach my teams to shoot for a 
steady succession of first downs rather 
than to gamble on the spectacular. 
The gambler may go for 40 yards. He 
may go for a touchdown. Or he may 
be thrown for a healthy loss. 

“| would rather be reasonably sure 
of a small gain every time than to 
gamble for big gains on plays which 
frequently result in big losses.” 

Conservative in his approach? 
Maybe. But in a concluding statement 
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which would have him battling with 
the nation’s top recruiters today, 
Warner conceded: ‘‘In the last 
analysis, other things being equal, the 
team having the best individual players 
will win, regardless of the system 
used.” 

Like all coaches, Warner would do 
practically anything to win. His use of 
trick plays, new methods which were 
copied soon and his adaptability to dif- 
ferent teams made him the talk of 
football. And yet, with all the publicity 
which came his way, the man saw 
through its importance—as early as 
1933. 

“The time has come to deflate foot- 
ball down to normal,” he wrote then. 
Little did he know that in the ‘70s, 
coaches from other sports on campus 
would be echoing the thoughts of the 
well-rounded Warner. ‘‘Like many 
another business, football was over- 
inflated during the boom days,” he 
added. ‘‘As in many industries, ex- 
travagant practices and the urge to get 
rich quick have injected evils into 
amateur sports. What we need is a 
new-deal code to restore normal, sane 
conditions to college and school ath- 
letics, and to football in particular. 

‘““... The various athletic confér- 
ences have for years maintained strict 
codes to curtail professionalism on the 
part of the individual athletes,’ he 
continued, ‘‘But so far, no conference 
has given any great thought to control- 
ling the earning power of teams. There 
is no control over the competition for 
the ‘big gates’ which, directly or indi- 
rectly, are responsible for many of the 
unsavory angles of athletics. 

That was the way of Pop Warner. 
Brilliant, perceptive, intense—yet cau- 
tious. He didn’t want sport ruined by 
money. He didn’t need a big coaching 
staff—in fact, he spoke of the financial 
dangers of too many aides. He saw no 
reason to take hordes of players to 
“exhibition games,” as he called them. 
“These junkets may be justified as re- 
wards to the football squad, but they 
are not necessary from a strictly ath- 
letic viewpoint,’ he noted. He advo- 
cated reduction in ticket prices be- 
cause he didn’t think it was right to 
make a gold mine out of the bigger 
games. 

“In most schools and colleges, | ex- 
pect to see football deflated to a saner 
status,’’ Warner wrote 43 years ago. 
On that particular point, he was 
wrong. 

It was a rare misfortune. @e 
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1910 John Francis McGovern* 
1916 Bert Baston 
1927 Herbert Joestring* 
1929 Bronko Nagurski 
1934 J. L. (Pug) Lund 
1936 Edwin Widseth 
1941 Bruce Smith* 
1942 Richard Wildung 
1953 Paul R. Geil 
MISSISSIPPI 
1937 Frank (Bruiser) Kinard 
1947 George (Barney) Poole 
(North Carolina, Army) 
1948 Charles (Chuck) Conerly 
MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE 
1921 Edwin (Goat) Hale 
MISSOURI 
1920 Ed Travis (Tarkio) 
1940 Paul Christman* 
1943 Robert Steuber 
MONTANA 
1927 William Kelly* 
NAVY 
1906 Jonas H. Ingram* 
1912 John Patrick Dalton*® 
1913 John H. (Babe) Brown, Jr.* 
1926 Thomas J. Hamilton 
1927 Frank ‘Wick’ Henry Wickhorst* 
1934 Fred Borries, Jr. 
1934 Slade Cutter 
NAVY (ALABAMA) 
1944 Donald Whitmire 
NEBRASKA 
1915 Guy B. Chamberlin 
1921 Clarence Swanson* 
1925 Ed Weir 
1933 George H. Sauer 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1928 Kenneth Strong 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
1949 Charles (Choo Choo) Justice 
NORTHWESTERN 
1917 John (Paddy) Driscoll* 
(Great Lakes Naval Station) 
1943 Otto Graham 
NOTRE DAME 
1913 Ray Eichenlaub* 
1904 Louis (Red) Salmon* 
1920 George Gipp* 
1921 Heartly (Hunk) Anderson 
1924 James Crowley 
1924 Elmer F. Layden® 
1924 Edgar (Rip) Miller 
1924 Harry Stuhlidreher® 
1924 Adam Walsh 
1925 Don C. Miller 
1929 Jack Cannon* 
1930 Frank Carideo 
1931 Marchmont Schwartz 
1943 Angelo Bertelli 
1947 George Connor 
1947 John Lujack 
1949 Leon Hart 
OHIO STATE 
1919 Charles W. (Chick) Harley* 
1920 Gaylord Stinchcomb* 
1930 Wesley E. Fesler 
1937 Gust C. Zarnas 
1945 Les Horvath 
1945 William Willis 
1956 James Parker 
OKLAHOMA 
1913 Claude Reeds* 
1915 Forest Geyer* 
1952 Billy Vessels 
OKLAHOMA STATE 
1947 Robert Fenimore 
OREGON 
1913 John W. Beckett 
1930 John Kitzmiller 
1948 Norman VanBrocklin 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1895 Winchester D. Osgood* 
(Cornell) 
1896 George H. Brooke* (Swarthmore) 
1896 Charles Gelbert* 
1896 Charles (Buck) Wharton* 
1897 John H. Minds* 
1900 T. Truxton Hare® 
1905 Vincent Stevenson* 
1906 Robert Torrey* 
1908 William M. Hollenback* 
1909 Hunter Scariett* 
1912 Leroy E. Mercer* 
1949 Charles (Chuck) Bednarik 
PENN STATE 
1912 J. L. (Pete) Mauthe* 
1913 i bad (Shorty) Miller* 
1922 William Glen Killinger 


PITTSBURGH 

1907 Joseph Thompson (Geneva)* 

1913 Huber Wagner 

1916 Robert Peck* 

1918 George McLaren* 

1920 Herb Stein 

1922 Tom Davies* 

1936 Averell Daniell 

1938 Marshall Goldberg 
PRINCETON 

1884 Alexander Moffat* 

1890 Hector W. Cowan* 

1890 Knowlton L. Ames* 

1893 Phillip King* 

1895 Langdon Lea* 

1895 Arthur Wheeler* 

1895 Gary Cochran* 

1900 William Edwards* 

1900 A. R. T. (Doc) Hillebrand* 

1900 Arthur Poe* 

1903 John R. DeWitt* 

1907 James B. McCormick* 

1911 Edward J. Hart* 

1914 Harold Ballin 

1921 James Stanton Keck* 

1921 Donold Lourie 

1935 John A. C. Weller 

1951 Richard Kazmaier 
PURDUE 

1937 Cecil F. (Cece) Isbell 
RICE 

1946 Weldon Gaston Humble 

1949 James (Froggy) Williams 
RUTGERS 

1924 Homer H. Hazel* 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
904 Henry Disbrow Phillips* 

1910 Frank Alexander Juhan* 
ST. MARY’S 

1927 Larry Bettencourt 
SANTA CLARA 

1937 Nello Falaschi 
SEWANEE 

1899 Henry Seibels* 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

1926 Morton Kaer 

1927 Morley Drury 

1931 Ernie Pinckert 

1933 Aaron Rosenberg 

1933 Ernest “Ernie” Frederick Smith 

1939 Harry Smith 

1947 John Ferraro 

1951 Frank Gifford 
SOUTHERN METHODIST 

1928 Gerald Mann 

1935 Robert Wilson 

1949 Ewell (Doak) Walker 

1950 Kyle Rote 
STANFORD 

1925 Ernest A. Nevers 

1933 William Corbus 

1935 Robert H. Grayson 

1935 Robert (Bones) Hamilton* 

1935 Robert Odell (Horse) Reynolds 

1941 Frank Albert 

1951 William F. McColl 


Before his movie days, Johnny Mack 
Brown was a star for Alabama. 
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SWARTHMORE 
1906 Robert (Tiny) Maxwell* (Chicago) 
SYRACUSE 
1920 Joseph Alexander* 
1926 Victor Hanson 
TENNESSEE 
1909 Nathan W. Dougherty 
1930 Robert Lee (Bobby) Dodd 
1931 Herman Michael Hickman* 
1931 Eugene T. McEver 
1933 William Beattie Feathers 
1938 Bowden Wyatt* 
1940 Robert Lee Suffridge* 
1940 George Cafego 


TEXAS 
1942 Malcolm Kutner 
1947 Bobby Layne 
TEXASA&M 
1907 Joe Utay 
1927 Joel Hunt 
1937 Joseph Routt* 
1940 John C. Kimbrough 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
1928 Raymond (Rags) Matthews 
1936 Samuel Baugh 
1938 Charles (Ki) Aldrich 
1938 Robert David O’Brien 
TULANE 
1931 Gerald Dalrymple* 
1934 Claude Simons* 
UCLA 
1939 Kenneth Washington* 
1952 Donn Moomaw 
VANDERBILT 
1904 John J. Tigert* 
1920 Josh Cody* 
1924 Lynn Bomar* 
1927 William D. Spears 
1937 Carl Hinkle 
VIRGINIA 
1941 William M. Dudley 
VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
1920 James Leech* 
VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
1905 C. Hunter Carpenter* 
WASHINGTON 
1925 George Wilson* 
1928 Charles Carroll 
1931 Paul “Schweg” Schwegler 
WASHINGTON & JEFFERSON 
1919 Wilbur F. (Fats) Henry* 
WASHINGTON & LEE 
1916 Harry Killinger (Cy) Young 
WASHINGTON STATE 
1930 Melvin J. Hein 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
1905 Henderson ‘Dutch’ Van Surdam 
1912 C. Everett Bacon 
WEST VIRGINIA 
1919 Ira E. Rodgers* 
1935 Joseph L. Stydahar 
WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN 
1931 Clifford F. Battles 
WILLIAMS 
1920 Ben Lee Boynton* 
WISCONSIN 
1899 Patrick J. O’Dea* 
1912 Robert (Butts) Butler* 
1942 David N. Schreiner* 
1954 Alan Ameche 
YALE 
1889 William (Pa) Corbin*® 
1889 Amos Alonzo Stagg* 
1891 W. W. (Pudge) Heffelfinger* 
1891 Thomas L. (Bum) McClung* 
1894 Frank A. Hinkey* 
1895 William Hickok* 
1896 Samuel B. Thorne* 
1900 Gordon F. Brown* 
1904 James J. Hogan* 
1905 Thomas L. Shevlin* 
1909 Edward H. (Ted) Coy* 
1910 John Reed Kilpatrick 
1911 Arthur Howe* 
1913 Douglas (Bo) Bomeisler* 
1913 Henry H. Ketcham 
1921 Malcolm Aldrich 
1923 William N. Maliory* 
1923 Marvin (Mal) Stevens (Washburn) 
1931 Albert (Albie) Booth* 
1937 Clinton E. Frank 
1937 Lawrence (Larry) Kelly 


Year indicated is final season 


*Indicates deceased 
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ciency. For 130 locations to get sound ideas on investments from stocks 


to options to municipal bonds, see Dean Witter. 


This year, you'll also see Dean Witter onTV. We're helping to sponsor 


telecasts of NCAA football, as well as other major sports events. 
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DEAN WITTER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


© DEAN WITTER & CO., INCORPORATED 1976 


Quality. eee | CO meoLS 


12 Gas Main Ab REE 
Q @ 
———_ —_ 


COMMUNITY 


on it. BUILDING 


y, DETE SUPPLIERS 
Robert . Swlley Inc. 
Pusident 
ee Supplying the College and Community 


Since 1953 


Leb-bisthera and Tmmanciad DPrentors 
Call the lumber No. — 742-8711 
Salisbury, Maryland 


Printer of this year’s Football Program 


‘TO BETTER SERVE WICOMICO COUNTY’ ra 


WICOMICO 

4, COUNTY 
AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 


SALISBURY LINCOLN-MERCURY 
FREESTATE MOTORS 
BARR INTERNATIONAL 


CULVER OLDSMOBILE 
POWELL BUICK-PONTIAC 
OLIPHANT CHEVROLET 
is i 4 : SAUERHOFF CADILLAC-AMC = HANCOCK GMC 
When your car is worth caring for, Pennzoil is worth asking for. v AWRENCE VOLKSWAGEN-AUDI PITTSVILLE MOTORS 
CAVANAUGH FORD SALISBURY CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH 


“WE’VE GOT THE SPIRIT!” 
Free Student Checking 


1ST..=: National Ban 


OF MARYLAND 


i JOHNNY'S 
& SAMMY'S 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


EVERY BANKING SERVICE 


Including BankAmericard The ‘Universal Credit Card” 


IN SALISBURY, MARYLAND // 


5 Convenient Locations 
201 W. MAIN ST. WAVERLY SHOPPING CENTER 

602 N. SALISBURY BLVD. SALISBURY MALL 

AMES SHOPPING CENTER, FRUITLAND 


742-8143 


WE MAKE BANKING EASY FOR YOU 


£ 


sed 
l 


By ee tt es 4 nig A it 


ae 6. ae & 1 98 


INCORPORATED 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
U.S. HIGHWAY SO + P.O. BOX 334 
CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 21613 


LEE A. BROHAWN 
PRESIDENT 


AREA CODE 30! - TELEPHONE 228-0770 


SALISBURY’S PRESIDENT 


Dr. Norman C. Crawford, Salisbury State’s fifth 
president, has overseen many of the progressive 
changes on the campus during the past five years. 
Since his arrival in 1970 enrollment has almost 
tripled with more than 4100 students taking courses 
this fall. 

Dr. Crawford holds a B.S. in Education and 
M.Ed. degrees from Rutgers University and his Ph.D. 
degree from Northwestern University. He served as 
an officer in the U.S. Navy for four years during 
the Korean War, both as Navigator on a destroyer 
and as instructor in Nautical Astronomy at the Naval 
Officer Candidate School. 

Much of his professional career has been di- 
rected toward expanding higher educational oppor- 
tunities, particularly for the financially disadvantaged. 
He has been a financial aid and admission officer at 
Rutgers, Director of Examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, a specialist in higher 
education with the U.S. Office of Education and for 
five years served as Scholarship Director of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation. His research 
and publications contributed significantly to the 


establishment of the federally funded Educational 
Opportunity Grants Programs. 

Dr. Crawford lives on the campus with his 
wife, Garnette, and two daughters. 


CHAIRMAN OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION & DEPARTMENT OF ATHLETICS 


Dr. K. Nelson Butler is in his third year as 
Chairman of the Department of Physical Education 
and Athletics. Before coming to Salisbury State 
College, he served as the Director of the Recreational 
Sports Program and later Associate Professor of 
Leisure Studies in the College of Social Sciences at the 
University of South Florida. 

Dr. Butler is a graduate of the University of 
Tampa. He was awarded his M.A. at Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina, in 
1963 and his Ed.D. from the University of Tennessee 
in 1968. 

Dr. Butler is a former Vice President for 
Recreation of the Florida Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. He is also a 
member of the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation; the National 
Recreation and Parks Association; the National 


SSC’s 
ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 


Deane Deshon came to Salisbury State in 1962 
and he immediately began to build and rekindle the 
baseball and basketball programs. He began as physi- 
cal education instructor and in 1971 was named 
Athletic Director. 

A native of Maine, Mr. Deshon did his under- 
graduate work at the Maine Maritime Academy and 
University of Maine. He holds a M.A. degree from the 
University of Maryland. 

With the number of varsity sports growing to 
11 over the past few years, and the intramural pro- 
gram developing rapidly, the AD’s task has become 
increasingly more difficult. 


Recreation Educations and the International 
Committee for Sociology of Sport. 
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Fall Schedules te 


*Mason-Dixon Conference Contests **A & B Contest Sept. ws 
19 Mason-Dixon k 
VOLLEYBALL (cross country cont.) Association A ‘Peninsula “Ba I]. 
Sept. Oct. ye American U. A 4:00 : 
24-25 Franklin & Marshall 2 *Mt. St. Mary’s A 2:00 ali G h A 
Tournament Lancaster, 9 *Towson State H 2:00 7 ri), Ot bel a 3:30 THE PENINSULA’S NEWEST BANKING 
Pa. 16 *UMBC A 3:00 f Z ’ 
30 UMBC&UMES H_ 6:00 20 York College H 3:00 be oe H 4:00 FAMILY WITH 87 YEARS OF 
Oct. 23 "George Mason A 2:00 55 hides Oy Sane EXPERIENCE AND INTEGRITY 
1-2 William & Mary 27 *Baltimore A 3:00 rsh ce acs eit acme 9 
SPT aBiiT i Nov 25 **Frostburg State H 3:00 
6 **U. of Md, A 6:00 4 emeticomedsn HG! Gia a nah ahate ree Six Offices to serve you covering the 
9 **U. of Del. a 11:00, 6 Mason-Dixon 2 Sea 
12 **Towson State A 6:00 Championship Salisbury N BH ATouenamentioh = insula from sea to 5 
: ; ? : ov. 
15-16 Princeton Tourn. Princeton, Coach: Lloyd Sigler 12-13 SoutneRTRHA 
N.J. Tourmarnent A MARINE OFFICE IN CRISFIELD e ; 
18 Howard & SOCCER 25-27 U.S. Field Hockey WARDS CROSSING OFFICE IN CRISFIELD 
St. Mary's H 6:00 = fen PA a BANK OF SOMERSET OFFICE IN PRINCESS ANNE UY 
23 U. of Del. Tourn. Sept. caus heshacs Tees vig CIVIC AVENUE OFFICE IN SALISBURY 
28-29 SSC Invitational Salisbury = 18 fared rece ; EXCHANGE AND SAVINGS OFFICE IN BERLIN 
Nov. 18 Catholic ae ad EXCHANGE AND SAVINGS OFFICE IN OCEAN CITY 
1 Catonsville CC A 7:00 21 Old Dominion H 3:00 WOMEN’S TENNIS : Py 
3 Washington College 25 *George Mason A 2:00 Sept. ; 
& St, Mary’s = Glassboro State H 3:00 20 UMBC H 3:00 If you aren't already a mem ber of our see COQMON 
Chestertown, Maryland ct. 24 Old Dominion A F il ; h l parest you. You 
F 4 . amily, try us at the office nea ; 
19-20 EAIAW Tourn, A 5 Mille pale state A 3:00 3 pee a A 2-9 find PENINSULA BANK makes banking what 
~ ourn, rsvi : ohns Hopkins 3:00 : . : 2 
Coach: Arden Peck 9 Frostburg State A 10:00 30 Notrulane A banking should be; a pleasure for us, a pleasure Catalogue Showroom 
11 Stockton State H 3:00 Oct. 
16 *UMBC A 2:00 5 **U_ of Del H 3:00 P 
CROSS COUN . of Vel. 
bl 20 York College H 3:00 6¢ tovela on 805 East Main Street 
Sept. 23 St. Mary’s le 2-00 ng George Mason A 1:00 Salisbury, Maryland 21801 
15 *Loyola H 3:30 27 *Baltimore H 3:00 15-17 Tennis Life 
18 Catholic A 2:30 30 *Towson State H 2:00 Tournament Wash., D.C. | Member F.D.1.C. 
23 Prince George's H 3:00 Nov, 20 arOIeOn State A 3:30 | Accounts insured to $40,000 749-8411 
25 Stockton State H 2:00 4 Rutgers-Camden H 3:00 27 UMBC A 3:00 Affiliate: Mercantile Bankshares Corporation 
29 Gettysburg 11-13 Mason-Dixon 28 Johns Hopkins H 3:00 
Johns Hopkins Championships TBA 29-31 SSC Intercollegiate Salisbury 
Baltimore 4:00 Coach: Keith Conners Coach: Dean Burroughs ee 
before your 4 Complete 
HAMBURGERS B ARR eyes Real Estate Service 
- Home Sales & Rentals 
eee INTERNATIONAL, INC ara lies cl 
HOT DOGS 5 a ASMEER Commercial & Industrial 


Land Development - Lots 
Farms & Waterfronts 


ROAST BEEF 


Vehicles for 


Appraisals 
YOU GET YOUR CHOICE AT CHAMPS! Condominiums 
Fun & Work Management 
1115 SOUTH SALISBURY BLVD. 


ACROSS FROM SSC 


SCOUTS m TRAVELERS m= TRUCKS 


“We Service What We Sell” 


North Rt 13 at the By-Pass STEPHENS | STEWART 


REALTORS 


OPEN: 7:30 A.M. to 12 Midnight 


727 East Main Street, Salisbury, Maryland 21801 
Phone — (301) 749-2121 


Before the game or after — & 
ae Photo Highlights of Previous Games 


Avery WV Hall 


INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. i 
Gnsurance and Surety Bonds BASRIN ROBBINS 


ICE CREAM STORE 


1012 S. Salisbury Blvd. 
Salisbury 
Phone 742-2007 


110 N. Division St. Phone: 742-5111 
Salisbury, Md. 21801 


Tight end Joe Mohler makes a reception against 
Bowie. The play was good for 11 yards. 


Behind good ‘blocking Salisbury State scor 
feet.) Quarterback Bob Moyle gives the TD sign. 


ARUNDEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


FITZWATER DRIVE AND WICOMICO RIVER 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND 21801 


~READY MIX CONCRETE - 


Slag e Stone 


749-0151 


742-4645 
Order Department 


Business Office 


ia Bs ee ‘ ‘ ’ : 
Halfback Levi Shade cuts back against the grain against Bowie. 
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TEAM STATISTICS 


First Downs 

Rushing 

Passing 

Penalties 
Total Offense 
Total Plays 
Avg. Offense Per Game 
Rushing Attempts 
Yards Gained Rushing 
Yards Lost Rushing 
Net Yards Rushing 
Avg. Rushing Per Game 
Avg. Yards Per Rush 
Passes Attempted 
Passes Completed 
Percentage Completed 
Net Yards Passing 
Avg. Passing Per Game 
Passes Had Intercepted 
Fumbles/Fumbles Lost 
Penalties/Yards Penalized 
Punts/Avg. Yardage 


Punt Returns/Avg. Yardage 
Kickoff Returns/avg. Yardage 


Total Points 


Score by Quarters 


1 2 
Salisbury 33 33 
Opponents 19 20 
INDIVIDUAL STATISTICS 
Rushing 
Player Games Att. Gain Loss 
Shade 6 112 739 21 
Kirchoff 5 88 435 7 
Watson 4 42 348 10 
Moyle 5 24 69 50 
Phillips 4 30 §=©203 11 
Travis 6 23 97 4 
Barbour 6 26 96 75 
Swann 2 11 62 - 
Kessler 2 2 20 - 
Passing 
Player Games Att.Comp. Pct. 
Moyle 5 44 19 43% 
Barbour 6 34 9 26% 
Kessler 2 6 1 17% 
Receiving 
Player Games No. Yds. 
West 6 8 98 
Watson 4 6 195 
Monthley 6 5 68 
Kirchoff 5 4 28 
Mohler 6 3 20 
Shade 6 2 24 
Schnackenbert 4 1 12 


SSC Statistics 


(SIX GAMES) 
Punting 
: Player Games No. Yds. Avg. Longest 
Seay Se Garbour 6 31 1158 374 52 
113 80 Punt Returns 
ob ae Player Games No. Yds. Avg Long TDs 
8 12 Watson 4 11 90 8.2 43 a 
Phillips 4 4 44 11.0 24 _ 
“soe ie7a eer 12 Sy 
444 372 Clemons 6 1 A 
366.0 229. | Temple 6 ! 6 a0 . z 
360 229 
1959 815 . 
S08 ae Kickoff Returns 
1751 528 Player Games No. Yds. Avg. Long TDs 
291.8 88.0 Watson 4 9 211 23.4 30 — 
49 PE West 6 6 108 18.0 25 — 
84 143 Cook 6 2 114 57.0 94 1 
29 66 Kelley 6 2 31 15.5 17 - 
35% 46% Mohler 6 1 5 5.0 5 — 
445 851 : 
74.2 141.8 Pass Interception 
6 12 Player Games No. Yds. Avg. Long TDs 
24/12 15/7 Cook 6 3 21 7.0 20 - 
62/622 45/423 Shumaker 6 3 15 5.0 13 - 
31/37.4(1158 36/35.1 Clemons 6 2 21 10.5 17 = 
(1265) Brown, E. 5 1 45 45.0 45 _ 
17/9.1 (154) 7/6.3 (44) Elliott 2 1 16 16.0 16 — 
20/23.5 (469) 28/15.0 Temple 6 1 A 7.0 7 - 
(420) Kelley 6 1 3 3.0 3 — 
164 94 
Scoring 
Player Games TDs PAT(k) PAT Ao Pts 
other 
“4 . — Shade 6 8 = e = 48 
47 51 164 Kirchoff 5 5 = = = 30 
27 28 94 Phillips 4 4 _ = - 24 
Evans 5 — 18/14 _ 1/1 17 
Watson 4 2 _ = = 12 
West 6 1 - ee _ 6 
Barbour 6 1 - = - 6 
Swann 2 1 - = - 6 
Net Avg. Long TDs Moyle 5 1 = iz a 6 
a) eS ae ae Loox S ‘ a = pare ae 
428 4 9 56 4 Barr 1 —_ 3/2 = 1/0 2 
228 54 29 1 Brown, = 5 — 3/1 ot = 1 
19 8 14 1 
192 64 44 4 SCHEDULE AND RECORD TO DATE (5—1) 
93 4.0 21 - Salisbury State 20 Trenton State 16 
21 8 15 1 Glassboro 31 Salisbury 21 
62 56 11 1 Salisbury 21 Bowie 20 
20 100 12 = Salisbury 20 Frostburg 6 
Salisbury 47 Jersey City 21 
Salisbury 37 Johns Hopkins 0 
Date Opponent Location Time 
Int. Yds Long TDs Sat., Oct. 23 Kean Home 1:30 p.m. 
4 265 33 1 Sat., Oct. 30 Towson State Away 8:00 p.m. 
; bp Re 2 Sat., Nov. 6 Madison Home 1:30 p.m. 
HOMECOMING 
Sat., Nov. 13 Shepherd Away 1:30 p.m. 
Avg.Long TDs JV (0 = 3) 
ae 7 ; Anne Arundel 20 Salisbury 7 
; Harford 32 Salisbury 20 
We 29 = Wesley 16 Salisbur 14 
7.0 26 1 y 
6.7 11 pa Mon., Oct. 25 Glassboro State Home 3:00 p.m 
12.0 13 = Mon., Nov. 1 Towson State Home 3:00 p.m 
12.0 12 _ Fri., Nov. 12 Montgomery College Away 3:00 p.m 


‘he 7 3 l. 
Doi ee 


Helping Salisbury State 
build for the future... 


1 ne 


hiell & Sons, 
rm which opened this fall was built by J. Roland Das 
ie See ay cots new gym, scheduled to open in January 1977, 
and the new temporary Student Union Building are also being built by Dashiell & Sons. 


INCORPORATED 
General Contractors 
Since 1906 
301-742-6151 


Route 13 North — Salisbury, Maryland 


~ Once again, TV service technicians 


ve these opinions about Zenith: 
I. Best Picture. 


Again this year, in a nationwide survey 
of the opinions of independent 
technicians, Zenith was select 


te Beal 
any other brand,as —[ Question: in. Ne: 
the color TV with the | 0! ail ine « 
) bt x0 VO F 
st picture. + 
| you say has th 
| overall picture? 
Answers: ; 
Zenith..........34% -| 
| Brand A. Per tb ee 
Brand Bo... 12% < 
-. 8% ‘ 
T% | 
BX | 
2% | 
2% | 
| Other Brands... .2% | 
| About Equal... AO% | 
Ow 4% | 
inswers total over 100% io 


due to multiple responses. 


II. Fewest Repairs. — 


In the same opinion survey, the service 
technicians selected Zenith as the color TV 
needing the fewest repairs. 


S eae {| 
| Question: In general. ik 
of all the color TV | 
| brands you are familiar i 
| with, which one would | 
| you say requires the i 
| fewest repairs? 
Answers: 
Zenith.......... 38% 
| Brand A 18% 
We're proud of our record'@f, building dependable quality -lederh io res 
products. But if it should ever’h a Zenith product | BrandC........ 5% 
doesn't live up to your expectatic | you want details | Brand E Gee y! 
of the service technicians’ survey te to the Vice President, te By tegke seb ai ! 
: Consumer Attairs, Zenith Radio Corporation, 1900 N. Austin aaa “te \ 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60639. | Other Brands......2% ‘ 
The Panorama !V. Sophisticated 25" diagonal conso e. A rich blend of “ine ase es | 
soft Silver coloring and simulated Rosewood cabinetry. Model SH2541X. Jb hdisle ade TSE 
\ : Simulated TV picture. \ 
\ 
\ 
\ (7 100% SOLID-STATE 


CHROMACOLOR II 


The quality goes in before the name goes on: 


